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ROBABLY the strongest sentence said at 
the National Educational Association was 
that uttered by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard university. It contains, in the com- 
pass of sixteen words, a statement of 

the tendency of education at the present time: “ The 
effect of school-life in children should be analogous to 
the effect of life on adults.” Here in a nutshell is the 
basis of the new education. The old education de- 
mands a residuum of knowledge. There is, necessarily, 
a conflict between them. The adult goes out and learns 
some things; he thinks a good deal; he works to ac- 
complish some purposes; the effect we see is power, 
knowledge of the world (his surroundings), of himself, 
of his capabilities, and ability to accomplish some prac- 
tical end. These sixteen words open up a world of edu- 
cational thought. 





> 


The World’s fair officials have decided to erect a new 
building for the educational exhibit of the country ; it 
will have a separate structure in one of the best locations 
in the park at a cost of $150,000. It was at first in- 
tended that the exhibit should have a place in the main 
building, but it was found that the place allotted was 
altogether too small for a creditable display. There 
has been a most emphatic protest by the prominent 
educators in the country against the proposed squeez- 
ing of anything so important as the educational exhibit, 
and the result is the decision to give it a separate home 
of its own. 

This is as it should be. If there is anything that indi- 
cates the vital growth of the nations in the last four 
hundred years, it is the unparalleled progress of educa- 
tion. Give the schools room as well as the steam en- 
gines. 

a> 


In a lecture last summer the speaker took pains to 
tell what a magnificent literature was opened up by the 
Study of Latin and Greek. This advantage is, for the 
vast majority of students, absolutely non-existent. The 
average school-boy, or university man, when he closes 
for the last time his Virgil or Sophocles, is not as well 
acquainted with ancient literature as if he had spent a 
Single year upon adequate translations of the famous 
originals. He has blindly blundered, for six or more 
years, over,among and between words to hitch them to- 
gether so as to give a meaning. He has no time to see 
the beauty in this literature. There are reasons for 
Studying Latin and Greek, but this getting hold of a 
mag.ificent literature is not one of them. 





After Fifty Numbers. 


On October 10, 1891, appeared the first issue of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL in its new form. Fifty numbers have 
now been sent out in this form ; the new shape, the new 
type, the handsome illustrations, and the model printing 
have been universally commended. It was purposed to 
give 24 pages in each number, but extra pages have 
been added so frequently that during the year these extra 
pages amount to 192. The issues during the year cover 
1392 pages ; they will make two large volumes of about 
700 pages each. 

But THE JouRNAL does not rest its claim to the atten- 
tion of the educational public on its pages, printing, or 
illustrations ; if it had none but these it would not have 
attained, nor held, its present standing. The attempt 
has been made to state ‘ruth in education. There is such 
a thing as an idea in the mind of the Creator according 
to which human development was designed to proceed. 
Carn we get at this idea? That is the problem to be 
solved. 

When one takes up a book like Barker’s “ Chemistry,” 
or Fiske’s “America,” he becomes conscious that there is 
a Power working out anidea. The study of philosophy 
forces us to conclude that human beings are moving 
along lines devised by a beneficent Influence. The chil- 
dren must walk in the pattern of the race. The school- 
room must exhibit the beneficent ideas of the great 
Father of all. ; To know and practice this aright is edu- 
cation. 

THE JOURNAL has attempted, and this is its main effort, 
unabated as the years roll on, tolift the school-room up 
to, and on to, the planes of Life; it must havea parallelism 
with Life. The school-room methods in its pagesare not 
models, they are glimpse-lessons ; they portray more or 
less the mode by which human evolution may be ef- 
fected. Oftentimes the hint or glimpse thus given will 
suggest to the teacher a mode far superior to that por- 
trayed. 

The whole scope of school work is divided into eight 
sections: (Knowledge), Earth, Self, People, Things, 
Ethics; (Expression), Numbers, Language, Doing. Two 
of these are selected for each month ; for instance, this 
week Language and Things will be discussed, and not 
considered again until November. Thus the whole cycle 
of school work will be covered, and not as is too common, 
only Language and Number. Thus the teacher will 
have twelve or more pages each year on each of the 
eight subjects above mentioned. 

The first four pages are divided between editorial 
consideration of ideas and matters relating to educa- 
tional progress, and the unfolding of pedagogical themes 
of value to the teacher, who must have a philosophy of 
his school-room work under his feet. 

The “ Educational Field” contains editorial comments 
on events and occurrences ; all important news and items 
that seem to show educational currents and movements; 
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these are condensed from a great exchange list that 
covers the entire county. 

It is not proposed to say in the “ Field” that “ John 
Smith goes to Jobsville,” or “Mary Ann Dombey has 
left Jonestown—possibly there is a marriage afoot,” or 
that “County Superintendent Peter Peterson sprained 
his thumb last week, but is doing well.” In the place 
of these useless statements there will be found a selec- 
tion from the vast materials at hand that will show what 
is really going on in the educational world. 

On the whole the extraordinary expense and labor on 
the fifty numbers in the new form seem to have been 
appreciated. As the teachers rise above the hard drill 
work and perform teaching, they will more and more 
turn for aid and enlightenment to a journal that aims at 
the highest and best in education. 

> 

THE JOURNAL readers will remember that an announce- 
ment was made April 23 of the correspondence class to 
be started in knife work in Springfield, Mass., under the 
care of Miss Kilbon. The conditions under which such 
a class would be taken and the manner in which the cor- 
respondence work would be carried forward, were there 
detailed. It wasalso announced that THE JouRNAL would 
lead these lessons monthly, by articles from the pen of 
Mr. Geo. B. Kilbon, whose “Ten Lessons in Manual 
Training” attracted much favorable attention last year. 
The new series, “ Knife Work in the School-Room,” be- 
gins in the present number, and will go on through the 
year. Opportunities to join this class are still open, and 
teachers will find it the only means offered by which in- 
dividual instruction can be secured in this work, which 
is being more and more demanded of teachers by school 
authorities. Knife work, done in the school room and 
at the regular seats, is the missing link that will unite the 
kindergarten and advanced work in manual training. 

ee) 

The entire tax in the state of New York for public 
school purposes for 1893 are, $3,931,741 ; of this amount 
New York City pays in $1,788,866. (It must be remem- 
bered that this city pays this amount into the state treas- 
ury, but gets back not nearly as much, the rest being 
distributed among the rural schools.) It raises about $4,- 
000,000 by its own tax, independent of what it gets from 
the state. Kings county (Brooklyn) pays over to the 
state $462,144. The school tax this year is one mill, the 
same as last year. The state tax is two hundredths of 
a mill less than the school tax. 

For the benefit of readers in England this fact is added 
to show the liberal expenditure for schools in some parts 
of this country. A young man in New Jersey had tax 
of $82 to pay on his house; of this $23 was a tax for 
schools in the village where he lived. The rest was for 
state purposes, state schools, county purposes, and village 
purposes. The amount received from the state was not 
large enough to support the schools of the village as the 
school board desired, and so an additional sum was levied 
—in this case $23. 

cee) 

We cannot help rejoicing in the increasing prom- 
inence of the idea that every being whom the world con- 
tains has his true place, written in the very make of his 
nature, and that to find that place and fill it is success for 
him. To help him find that place and make him fit to fill 
it is the duty of his educators in all their various degrees. 

—PHILLIPs Brooks. 
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How to Study an English Classic. 


By Pror. F.V. N. Painter, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


The object to be aimed at in studying a classic is 
thoroughly to understand it. This aim is best accom- 
plished by placing ourselves, as far as possible, at the 
standpoint of the author. We should be in sympathy 
with him, understand his purpose, and grasp his thought. 
There is a great deal of hazy reading and study. 

How are we to get into sympathy with an author? 
First of all, we should familiarize ourselves with the 
times in which he lived. The social, political, and reli- 
gious conditions of his age should, as far as possible, be 
realized before the mind. The culture, amusements, 
daily habits, and interests of the people should be clearly 
known. In a word, we should understand the atmos- 
phere that surrounded the author when he wrote. In 
the second place, we need to be acquainted particularly 
with the life of the writer in hand. His descent and 
culture, his virtues and failings, his triumphs and dis- 
appointments, his opinions and ambitions, should be 
clearly traced. All these facts throw light on his 
writings. 

This leads to the remark—an important truth—that 
literature is largely the effect of conditions that admit 
of definite comprehension and statement. While the 
existence and significance of individual genius is to be 
recognized, the literature of any age derives its char- 
acter in great measure from the character of the period 
in which it originated. In diction, style, matter, and 
range of thought, an author is limited by the civiliza- 
tion of his age. Chaucer, for example, could not have 
written the “ Paradise Lost,” because the language and 
thought of that great poem are far in advance of the 
development of the fourteenth century. 

Another fact is of importance when we come to judge 
of our literature in its relations to that of other coun- 
tries. While accepting the doctrine of the unity of the 
human race, we recognize the existence of national 
types of character. Owing to the surroundings in 
which they have lived for centuries, every people has 
acquired a peculiar temperament and particular way of 
looking on life and the world. The difference between 
the serious, philosophic German, and the elegant, super- 
ficial Frenchman is perceptible by even the most casual 
observer. This difference of national character is re- 
flected in national literature ; and without a recognition 
of this fact, there can be no large and tolerant judgment 
of comparative literary excellence. 

But this general knowledge of the times, life, and 
national type of a writer is only preliminary to the study 
of any particular piece. With a classic in hand, how 
are we to proceed ? 

1. An excellent beginning for a critical study is to 
learn the occasion on which the work was written. What 
started the subject in the writer’s mind? Under what 
circumstances was it composed? What sources of in- 
formation or what material was at hand? The answer 
to these questions will often throw much light on a 
piece, and give a new zest to its study. Literature will 
be seen to be, not a mere professional work of art, but 
in great measure the expression of actual thought and 
feeling. The “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” for example, 
is but an idealized picture of what Burns saw in the 
humble but pious home of his childhood. All the inform- 
ation here contemplated will be found in a good bio- 
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graphy of the author, or in an intelligently prepared 
edition of the work studied. 

2. The given piece should be first read continuously 
in order to get a general idea of its matter and scope. 
Find out what others have thought and said about it. 
How does it compare with the author's other works ? 
What is its place in English literature? All this will 
prepare the way for an intelligent and perhaps enthu- 
siastic study of it, part by part. It puts the student 
on the watch for beauty and excellence. It makes the 
mind warmly receptive, without which there can be no 
great success in literary study. 

3. Read the piece again, line by line, sentence by sen- 
tence, paragraph by paragraph. Bend every energy to 
gain a clear and full conception of the writer’s thought. 
Not a single word or expression, should be left in hazy 
obscurity. Every historical or mythological reference 
should be cleared up. Challenge the meaning of every 
unusual word ; and never feel satisfied till you can sub- 
stitute asynonym. Trace the grammatical relations of 
the parts of complicated sentences. Frequently pause 
in order to get a firmer grasp upon the meaning, and to 
express the thought or sentiment in your own language. 
All this, to be sure, will require slow, patient, pains- 
taking labor. But it is the one indispensable thing in 
the study of any classic. Whatever else we may do, 
our knowledge of a given piece will remain poor and 
superficial without this slow, critical study. 

4. But our work is not yet done. In looking minutely 
at the component parts, we have, perhaps, lost the 
the beauty of the piece as a whole. ‘This is the mistake 
made by those who look upon a classic, not as literature, 
but as material for etymological or grammatical exer- 
cises. After this critical study of the words and sen- 
tences, make an analysis of the piece. What is the in- 
troduction ? What is the leading thought in each para- 
graph? Note the successive steps in the treatment. 
What is the conclusion? Is the work symmetrical, and 
the execution artistic? Give the substance of the 
piece either in oral or written form. 

5. The student is now prepared to reap the fruits of 
all this patient labor. One of our sweetest pleasures is 
found in literature. The delight coming from a literary 
work of real genius is scarcely second to that coming 
from music or painting. It lifts up the mind to sym- 
pathy with the great seers and thinkers ot the world. 
Understanding every word, reference, and shade of 
thought or feeling, let the student read over once 
more the work he has been laboring at. Let there be 
no thought now of study; but in living touch with the 
great writer in hand, let him think and feel, see and de- 
scribe, with the soul of the master. When the student has 
once tasted this literary pleasure, refined and ennobling 
in its effects, his literary education is apt to take care of 
itself. Literary pleasures will henceforth lure him on 
to an acquaintance with what is best in English thought. 
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The Place of Rhetoric in the Study 
of English. 


By A. J. Dunn, Jamaica, L. I. 


Rhetoric is generally studied in that indefinite school 
latitude which lies between grammar and literature. 
Etymology may precede or follow it, but never, I be- 
lieve, does rhetoric occupy its logical position, as a study 
growing directly out of literature, and rarely does it do 
more than create a hearty dislike for any personal liter- 
ary effort. 

This illogical order of study may perhaps be explained 
by the general misconception of the true force of the 
subject. Originally instruction in rhetoric covered all 
branches of oral expression. The teacher of rhetoric 
gave instruction in philosophy, logic, law, as mere divis- 
ions of his subject. In the time of Aristotle, rhetoric 
included all studies that lent aid to oratory, but as these 
latter became more and more differentiated each acquired 
ndividual importance and left the term rhetoric not only 
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to cover less and less ground, but changed its significance. 
The modern text-book covers instruction in punctua- 
tion, a limited survey of higher grammar, and a series 
of tortuous exercises with figures of speech, and different 
forms of composition. 

Because of this fact rhetoric holds the anomalous posi- 
tion which it does. Trying to cover preparatory and ad- 
vanced topics at the same time, it fails to do either. 
The study of rhetoric, on the other hand, can hardly be 
called a training for a life work of writing, but it should 
give the student a grasp of those laws which govern 
simple and easy expression, and which fit him to judge 
intelligently the great mass of literature which is thrust 
upon him. Bear in mind, therefore, that the rhetoricthe 
of to-day is neither that of ancient Greece, nor the 
eighteenth century, but that it is the art which demon- 
strates the road to finished and forcible expression—the 
preparation for an individual exercise of judgment. 

A brief outline of the work preceding rhetoric will aid 
us in determining its proper position in the school course. 
The child’s first step towards the study of English is 
taken in the language class, where, during the first two 
years he learns to speak and write easily, punctuate un- 
consciously, and capitalize naturally. Being able to use 
his own language, to express himself through two chan- 
nels with exactness and fearlessness he is able to ana- 
lyze, and afterwards to classify different forms of writ- 
ten expression, grouping them under the head of de- 
scription, narration, etc. 

When he has learned to use his own language concisely 
and fluently, to recognize the different thought-forms 
let the child begin to analyze further. No subject pre- 
sents a better chance for the development of judgment 
than etymology, and, when well taught, none affords bet- 
ter preparation for the study of so abstract a science as 
grammar. The dislike of the average child for gram- 
mar may be directly traced to the insufficient mental 
power which he brings to bear upon a subject generally 
studied far too early. Properly taught grammar should 
develop a strong analytical logical tendency. It should 
bear to the course in English the relation which geo- 
metry holds to mathematics. 

Having gained some concept of the intrinsic worth of 
his native tongue, the student may reverently approach 
literature. Nor will he enter immediately upon the his- 
tory of literature. A period of time, varying according 
to individual necessity,should be spent in careful, directed 
reading. During this time the teacher should avoid 
biasing the pupil’s judgment. The subject matter 
should be placed before the student without criticism of 
any kind whatsoever, letting the child judge for himself. 
Later, when rhetoric has formulated his ideas of good 
and evil, he may approve or condemn his intuitions. 

Such a line of work having been accomplished, rhe- 
toric, as the logic of expression, comes last in order. 
Mere technique has been mastered, the weight and force 
of pure language has been tested, grammar has trained 
the mind to perceive true relations, literature has shown 
the unbounded sphere of expression, and now rhetoric, 
using all as her text-book is ready to deduce, classify, 
and criticize. 

Hardly a number of magazine or journal but contains 
directions for the study of some branch of literature. 
Lists of “Good Reading” abound, and each writer rec- 
ommends some special work or author to the careful at- 
tention of his reader. Many schools are striving to in- 
troduce, from the kindergarten to the graduating classes, 
a systematized course of reading to familiarize the child 
with the mile-stones of intellectual life, leaving to his. 
own selection that which shall fill the great intersticese 
To the boy or girl of seventeen, rhetoric should provs 
an efficient aid in this day of literary plenty, when unles- 
restrained by laws whose cause and force are underg 
stood, the student will be cast hither and thither, guide_ 
only by personal inclination, unable to suspend judg. 
ment or to determine the value of article or book. Ins 
stinctively the child reverences certain great examples 0 
literature, yet even these should not be accepted with 
blind credulity; they should be the text-books from 
which he draws the principles of criticism. Using in 
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this way all literature as a manual, it can be seen why 
rhetoric should follow literature. 

In Grecian primary schools the Iliad was often the 
only text-book used. Geography, history, mathematics, 
reading, and religious instruction, all tound sufficient 
subject matter in Homer’s wonder-tale. So rhetoric 
should be taught from the masterpieces. As an ex- 
ample of pure forcible English, Pilgrim’s Progress would 
prove a valuable text-book, in which by the aid of skil- 
ful questioning, the pupil can find many of the essential 
elements of enduring literature. A study of the Can- 
terbury Tales would show the existence of identical 
laws in very different types of expression. A detailed 
comparison cof the two books might result in a formu- 
lated statement of the attributes of strong, pleasing sen- 
tences and paragraphs ; the necessary qualities of prose 
and poetic diction; the force of different figures of 
speech ; the use and value of description, narration, 
argumentation, etc. A thorough study of two such un- 
like forms of literature paves the way for a more ready 
comparison of many great books. 

Careful record should be kept of the great underlying 
likenesses found in totally unlike embodiments of 
thought, as should also be observed all rational devia- 
tions from the beaten path, and the result of such diver- 
gence. This record would eventually become a classifi- 
cation of style and purpose and would have the value of 
an original demonstration. The mind thus uncon- 
sciously trained would test everything within its reach 
by laws which govern the intellectual universe, and, 
having discovered their existence, would naturally work 
in harmony with them, rejecting that which is devoid of 
mental life, and properly classifying that which is worthy 
of retention. Likes and dislikes would then be depend- 
ent upon reason and judgment, and the essays, stories 
and novels of to-day would be weighed discriminatingly. 


Pp 
Reminiscences of D. P. Page. 


By Prof. W. F. PHELPs, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Page was one of the most gifted of men as a fa- 
miliar lecturer and talker on timely topics in the line of 
professional thought. His style was conversational, and 
indeed, both in manner and matter, he was most instruc- 
tive and fascinating. When he arose to speak, all felt 
at once that they were about to hear something worth 
hearing. Whether it was a studied lecture or an im- 
promptu, off-hand discourse, his remarks were always 
thoughtful and impressive. Some of his happiest ef- 
forts were suggested by incidents occurring in the rou- 
tine of daily work, or events in the current history of 
the times. In the case of a breach of discipline or a 
lapse from duty, the example of a single individual 
was made an occasion, in an impersonal way, for such a 
lesson to all as could never be forgotten. 

His enforcement of moral truths was aptly illustrated 
by living examples. His fund of professional knowl- 
edge and experience was apparently inexhaustible. He 
had a ready answer to every question and a solution for 
every difficulty arising in the daily life of a school. 
His pupils were always encouraged to be inquisitive 
and critical, not only in the pursuit of their literary 
studies, but in the class and lecture room, where the 
widest latitude of individual judgment was not only tol- 
erated but encouraged. 

His talks on professional subjects were aimed at the 
inculcation of vital principles rather than of arbitrary 
rules or maxims, and he never attempted to urge upon 
his listeners his own special views, preferring rather to 
stimulate thought and lead his hearers to form their own 
conclusions. 

His methods of teaching, whether from the text-book 
or in the familiar form of conversation, were aimed at 
a result, best represented by one of his favorite expres- 
sions, “ The waking up of mind.” A day rarely passed 
when he did not implant in the hearts of his students 
some seed truth sure to expand and bring forth the 
rich fruits of professional knowledge and skill in after 
years. 
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He literally sought, day by day, to shape the charac 
ters, personal and professional, of those who were 
brought under his influence, and who in turn were to 
form the habits, and bless the lives, of generations yet 
unborn. No means or methods employed by him were 
more potent in this direction than his familiar talks on 
timely professional topics, so characteristic of himself,so 
fascinating and impressive to his confiding and enthusi- 
auaistcditors. 

¥ 


The School Room. 


Oct, 8.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Oct. 15.—EarTH AND SELF. 
Oct. 22.—NuMBERS AND PEOPLE, 
Oct. 29.—DoinG ann Eruics, 
Nov. 5.—Primary. 





The Indian Summer. 


Bright Autumn days, the dying year’s last gift, 
Like ripe fruit garnered up by careful hands. 
O stay! nor, like impatient swallows lift 
Your wings to bear you to soft Southern lands. 


These fallen leaves I tread with scarce a pang, 
Remembering all their kindly Summer shade, 

(How here the music of the thrushes rang), 
Though leaves may wither, memories will not fade. 


These rocks, so cold and bare to other eyes, 
Are written o’er and o’er; and, as I read, 
Old scenes, old friends on either hand arise, 
And bid me on my onward course Godspeed. 
— Selected. 
tg 


Language Teaching. I. 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Since the teaching of /anguage in grammar and primary schools 
occupies so much of the time of teachers and of pupils, it certainly 
behooves us to seek with diligence the best methods to be pur- 
sued. 

To many teachers, the word “language” in the “ course of 
study” suggests a maximum of hard work and a minimum of 
satisfactory results; a weariness to the flesh rather than a quick- 
ening of the spirit. 

Our use of language is very largely controlled by habit. One who 
speaks or writes well speaks or writes with little thought of the 
words and sentences he uses. A knowledge of the rules of gram- 
mar is convenient as a test in cases of doubtful constructions, but a 
knowledge of the rules of grammar forms no part of the equipment 
of the ordinary child. He has no doubtful constructions and con- 
sequently needs no tests. If he speaks correctly, it is because 
he has acquired the habit of speaking under the guidance of 
those who are skilful in the use of English. If his speech is de- 
fective, if his pronunciation is bad, if his constructions are slov- 
enly, the fact is due doubtless to an environment favorable to the 
formation of dad habits. 

We acquire habits, both good and bad, by doing the same 
thing repeatedly in the same way. A careless boy may wear his 
hat in the house, use his pockets as receptacles for his hands, talk 
when his elders are talking, and give no heed to either parents or 
teacher when instructed as to some duty, and all these things 
without any wrong intent, but merely because of bad habits that 
bind him when he tsn’t thinking. 

The teacher wishes her pupil to stand well when he reads or 
speaks, and he will do so when duly trained into a correct adzt 
of standing. She wishes him when reading or speaking to use 
his voice with deliberation, to pronounce his words with distinct- 
ness, to use complete sentences, and to do all these with tones 
that shall be neither too high nor too low, too soft nor too 
loud, but agreeable to the listener. The pupils will respond to all 
these requirements when properly trained, when good habits so 
control his expression that, without effort and almost without 
thought, he is able to meet the demands of his teacher. 

The teacher's ideal must be high, and it must be very real. She 
must ever have in mind an exact image of the statue to be cut, 
and then work patiently but persistently “until the angel is re- 
vealed.” 

Above all, she must make her own speech a model for her 
pupils to follow. The tones of her own voice must be such as 
she demands of her children, as she must keep strict watch over 
her own words “ that she offend not one of these little ones,” 

By language-teaching we mean that training of pupils which 
will result, or will tend to result, in a correct and ready use of 
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English. In other words, pupils must be trained to use English 
correctly and with facility. As has already been said, Aadzt very 
largely controls our use of language; hence the teacher of lan- 
guage must study to train her pupils into good habits of speaking 
and writing. Habits being formed by repeatedly doing the same 
thing in the same way, that teacher will be the most successful 
who is most skilful in presenting to her pupils opportunities for 
using language under circumstances favorable to the formation of 
good habits. 

It will be the purpose of these papers to suggest such exercises 
as have been most helpful in this work. Teachers should remem- 
ber, however, that it is only suggestions that are attempted. 
Any teacher who clearly understands what she wishes to accom- 
plish with her pupils, and fully believes in the value of good hab- 
its as aids inthe use of English, will never lack means to carry on 
the work, because she will see in every school exercise an oppor- 
tunity for training in the use of language. While there may be 
“times and seasons” for most branches of learning, /anguage 
demands attention at all times ard in all seasons. When this 
fact is believed and is acted on by teachers, language as a dis- 
tinct study may well disappear from the “Course of Study.” 

With these preliminary words, let us examine the way before 
us. 

Language is either oral or written. Pupils, therefore, must be 
trained to éa/7& well and to wrzte well. By /alking well we mean 
that one shall be a good thinker, that he shall express his thoughts 
orally, in good English, and that he shall have at least a fair de- 
gree of fluency. One who wrztes well must also be a good 
thinker; he must express his thoughts in writing, using good 
English with a fair degree of fluency. Writing well and talking 
well differ only in the mode of expression. 

The teaching of oral language includes vozce culture while 
-~ teaching of written language includes training in Jenman- 
ship. 

The problem of language teaching, therefore, may be stated as 
follows: Given a class of pupils, (1) how shall we systematically 
teach them to think ; (2) how teach them to express their thoughts, 
habitually, in good English; (3) how train them to be fluent ; 
and (4) how cultivate their voices so that their tones shall be 


‘ clear, strong, and pleasing ; or, how shall we secure penmanship 


that shall be both free and legible? When the conditions of the 
foregoing prcblem are clearly understood by the teacher, her work 
is half done. She will not be likely to waste time upon non- 
essentials, nor will she be betrayed into so-called ‘‘ methods” 
merely because they seem easy to follow. The test of any 
method is its fitness to aid in the solution of our problem, and any 
teacher who is in doubt whether her work in language is based 
upon correct principles may easily satisfy herself by applying the 
test just named. 

The following A‘nts may help the young and inexperienced 
teacher in beginning her work in language teaching : 

Require your pupils to stand well while talking or reading. 
Remember that habits control most of our actions, and it is an es- 
sential part of your business to train your pupils into good habits. 
Do not rest satisfied until every pupil has acquired the habit of 
standing erect (when he stands at all), on both feet, without rest- 
ing either his hands or his body on the nearest desk. 

Train pupils, also, to sit properly, well back in the chair; and, 
whether sitting or standing, to throw the shoulders back, and to 
carry the head well poised upon the spinal column. Let this 
training extend to the carriage of the body while walking, so as 
to counteract the usual ungraceful “lope” of many boys and of 
some girls. 

This first requirement of the teacher, so essential in voice cul- 
ture, must not be confined to the hours devoted to /anguage 
teaching, but must be a part of the work of every hour and of all 
recitations. Let the teacher have in mind an ideal school in which 
the pupils habitually sit properly, stand in good form, and walk 
gracefully, and then let her work patiently, persistently and 
pleasantly, until her ideal is reached. The succeeding steps will 
be more easily taken, because one good habit aids powerfully in 
forming another. 

» 


An Ancient Proverb. 


He who knows and knows that he knows 1s master. 

He who knows and does not know that he knows, needs a 
teacher. 

He who does not know and knows that he does not know, 
needs love. 

He who does not know and does not know that he does not 
know, is lost. 

OR 

He who does not know, and does not know that he does not 
know, is a fool, shun him. 

He who does not know, and knows that he does not know, is 
simple, teach him. 

He who knows and does not know that he knows, is asleep, 

wake him. 
He who knows and knows that he knows, is wise, follow him. 
--Ex, 
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Every-day Philesophy. 
By N. MACLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teachers of natural philosophy are inclined to think that to 
teach the subject intelligently, elaborate and expensive appar- 
atus is required. They find it impossible, for many reasons, to 
obtain such apparatus, and, discouraged at the very beginning 
of the lesson, this feeling is communicated to the pupils and the 
lesson is uninteresting and unprofitable. 

This very common notion is in fact a great error. The com- 
plicated arrangements of polished brass and glass, forming many 
of the experimental machines, are undoubtedly attractive, but are 
quite as apt to prove a hindrance as a help, inasmuch as the 
pupils form the idea that such instruments are a necessary part of 
natural philosophy and the every-day phenomena around them, 
which in their way illustrate the subject perfectly, are allowed to 
pass by without notice. The intelligent teacher can construct 
from the various common objects procured by pupils without any 
trouble—strings, tubes, pop-guns, corks, tin-cans, basins, cups, 
scissors, bean-shooters, etc.,—a set of tools which will furnish all 
necessary apparatus for the illustration of the simple phenomena 
connected with the principles of physics. 

, ATTRACTION. 

Take a cup and fill it with liquid, stir it until bubbles rise to the 
surface. Call attention to the fact that the bubbles are attracted 
to the sides of the cup, also that a large bubble attracts the 
smaller ones. (Fig. 1.) Place a spoon in the cup and notice that 
the bubbles gather around the bowl of the spoon. 

Fill a bow! or basin with water and throw into it small pieces 
of wood, match-ends, leaves, etc., and call the attention of the 
pupils to the fact that they seek the sides of the bowl, being at- 
tracted by the bowl. (Fig. 2.) Put two corks in a basin of water 
and note that they seek each other. Ask the we to explain why 
logs and portions of a wreck float toward the shores, also why 
water-lily pods are found near the edge of a lake and not in the 
central part. After the above experiment the attraction of solids 
foreach other will be understood. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Gravitation, another form of attraction, is simply illustrated b 
the falling of a book, ball, or stone from the hand. Tell 
the story of Newton's discovery as he laid under an apple tree and 
watched the fruit fall. Explain the connection between gravita- 
tion and weight. Have the pupils lift heavy articles from the 
floor and note that they must exert a force strong enough to 
overcome the attraction of gravitation. Scales would naturally 
be a topic of conversation at this time. Fig. 3 illustrates a set 
of scales made by an ingenious pupil. He tooka ruler and to the 
central point attached a ring, and at each end placed a hook. 
From these hooks he suspended the scale pans, which were noth- 
ing more nor less than the tin covers of two jelly jars. Of course 
accuracy is needed; the ring must be in the center of the ruler, 
the scale pans must be just alike, and the —_ by which they 
are suspended must be of exactly the same length. 

The fact that there is one point 

in a body, which, if supported, will 

cause the body to be at equilibrium, 

———— is deduced while discussing gravi- 

tation, and many little experiments 

may be made to ascertain the center 

of gravity of different objects. 

Balance a ruler on the finger, and 

show that there is just one spot in 

it at which to place the finger in 

order to support the ruler. Move 

the finger to right or left, and the 

Fig. ruler will yield to the attraction of 

gravitation and fall. Balance a cane upright on the end of the 

finger, as further illustration. Explain stable, unstable, and in- 

different equilibrium by means of a ball, cube, top, etc., and call 
attention to the line of direction in each. 

Show why an egg will only remain at rest 
when on its side. (Fig. 4.) The overturning of 
very high wagons, and safety of low ones, the 
bending forward when climbing a hill, and the 
opposite when descending, should be used to 
illustrate the “line of direction,” and the Fig.4, 
maintaining of the center of gravity. ; 

Capillary attraction is easily illustrated, first with tubes, then with 
ordinary household articles. Glass tubes, Nag oy be size from a 
lamp chimney to medicine tubes, can easily rought by the 
pupils. (Fig. 5.) Place them in a van of water and have the pupils 
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notice that the finer the tubes the higher the water rises. Show 
that the sap risesin the stems of plants owing to this attraction. 


= 

















Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


Pour some ink into a saucer and dip one end of a piece of 
blotting paper into it and watch the effect. (Fig.6.) Also dip a 
piece of bread into a cup of tea. Show that the oil in a lamp is 
drawn up the wick by capillary attraction, and so the flame is con- 
stantly fed. Wet the corner of a towel and notice how the water 
travels along the fibers of the material. The pupils by this time 
should be able to mention other familiar examples of this form of 
attraction. 

ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 

While an air-pump ts very useful in teaching this‘ division of 
physics, it is not a necessity, and the pressure of the air may be 
illustrated by simple means. Let an ingenious pupil make the 
following machine to show that air presses in a// directions. 
Take a lamp chimney and fit a cork tightly into one end. Cut a 
hole in the middle of the cork and put a small glass tube through 
the hole. Have every portion of the machine fit exactly. Over 
the open end of the lamp chimney fasten a thin piece of rubber, 
or bladder. Now put your lips to the glass tube and draw the 
air out of the chimney, thus leaving a vacuum in the glass. The 
pressure of the air on the outside of the chimney causes the rub- 
ber at the other end to be pushed in. Repeat this experiment, 
holding the chimney up, down, and sideways and the effect will 
be the same in each, position. 

To further show the «fward pressure of air, fill a glass tum- 
bler with water, place a piece of paper over the open end and 
turn the glass upside down. The water does not flow out, neither 
does the paper fall off for the air is exerting a strong upward 
pressure on it. 

The downward pressure of the air may be shown by placing a 
large bottle with a wide mouth in a basin of water. When the 
bottle is full, lift it to an upright position, mouth downward, so 
that only the neck of the bottle is covered by the water in the basin. 
(Fig.7.) The water remains in the bottle because the air is pres- 
sing down on the surface of the water in the pan and that in turn 
presses on the water in the bcttle and keeps it there. This pres- 
sure may be further illustrated by drinking lemonade or other 
beverages through a straw. We draw the air out of the straw, 
and the pressure of air upon the liquid in the glass causes it to 
ascend into the straw. If it is desired to go still further into the 
subject of atmospheric pressure, the barometer may be described 
and, if possible, one procured. 


— 


=>" 











Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8 shows how the toy designated in school-boy language 
as a “sucker” may be used to illustrate the pressure of air. This 
toy consists of a circular piece of leather, to the center of which 
is attached a string. Wet the rubber and press it down on a 
stone or heavy article and you will tind you can lift the article by 
the string. The air is pressing upon the top of the leather with 
great force, and pushes it against the stone. 

Take a square inch of paper, and pass a fine thread through 
the center, having a firm knot at one end to keep it in place. 
Wet the paper and press it into the top of the table or desk. 
Pull the thread and notice how much force is required to sep- 
arate the paper from the table. 

The atmosphere exerts a pressure of fifteen pounds to the 
square inch ; hence, to remove this paper you must overcome a 
= of fifteen pounds. The object in wetting the paper and 
leather in these illustrations is to prevent air from getting between 
them and the articles upon which they are fuel 


School boy—* | want five cents to buy a pad to do examples on.” 

Father— When I was a boy we used slates.” 

School boy (reflectively) —“ I guess maybe the school directors 
wot owned slate factories is dead.”-—-Z-x, 
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Spelling Examination. 

The following selections for spelling exercises, are taken from 
“ examination papers,” incorporated in the superintendent's annual 
report of the public schools of Boston for 1892. These selections 
are made by the teachers for} the annual examination of their 
pupils and are designed for class II. in grammar school work. 

TO BE DICTATED. 

During Washington's Administration, several new States were 
added to the original thirteen. 

The legislature treated the demands of the settlers with con- 
tempt. 

Tennessee came into the Union in 1796. 

Congress passed an act establishing an “ Electoral Commission.” 
It consisted of five senators, five representatives, and the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

The committee appointed to draw up a Declaration of Independ- 
ence were Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. 

Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, believed that 
the federal government ought to assume the State debts con- 
tracted during the Revolutionary war. 

A movement is reported to be on foot to export Egyptian cotton 
to Massachusetts. 

Diphtheria is prevalent in Blackstone. . 

He rode to Chelsea on the old road and rowed the boat. 

For dinner we often have vegetables, including cabbage, cucum- 
bers, asparagus or spinach, onions, squash, and canned corn. We 
also have either rhubarb or currant sauce ! 

It was expected that Congress would be very liberal in appro- 
priating for the improvement of fortifications, but it is learned that 
there will be given only a sufficient sum to keep the present estab- 
lishments in repair. 


“ Better to weave in the web of life a bright and golden 
filling, 

And eile God's will with a cheerful heart and hands 
that are ready and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, tender threads of our curious 
lives asunder, 

And than blame Heaven for the tang:ed ends, and sit and 
grieve and wonder.” 


He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue burst forth. 

Negotiations with a view to the removal of the German embargo 
on American pork are in progress. 


Pr 
October. 


A birdnote sounding here and there, 
A bloom, where leaves are brown and sober, 

Warm noons, and nights with frosty air, 
And loaded wagons say,——October. 


Pr 
Make the School-Room Pretty. 


(The following gunpeations for winter decorations, contain hints for teachers 
for making the school-room attractive.) 


Useful materials for home decoration are ivy, laurel, dried 
ferns, seeds, and evergreen sprigs. When holly berries are 
scarce, the coral-red berries of the mountain-ash make a good 
substitute. So too the bitter-sweet vine, with its clusters of 
bright red berries, can always be used with artistic effect. The 
dried seeds of wild clematis, hung head downward, make light, 
feathery additions to any bouquet. In some localities running- 
pine can be gathered in long pieces which, when combined with 
the bitter-sweet vine, form the most beautiful kind of ropes or 
wreaths for the pillars, columns, or balusters. 

Many surprising effects can be produced by a little art. Thus, 
grasses and grains may be crystallized or dried, evergreens 
frosted, and twigs made into artificial coral. Grasses, oats, flax, 
and ferns crystallize very prettily after being dipped into a boiling 
solution of alum and water, six ounces of alum to a quart of 
liquid. The crystals form by the time the solution is cold. The 
same materials can be dipped in colored dyes. For pink, a solu- 
tion of logwood and ammonia is used; for red, logwood and 
alum ; for blue, indigo blue, and so on. 

Evergreens are frosted by wetting the leaves lightly with 
weak gum-water, after which they are to be sprinkled over with 
frost powder. The ears of grain and pine cones look well when 
gilded or bronzed with liquid paint. 

Imitation coral can be fashioned in several ways. One way is 
to put twigs and branches into melted beeswax, in which ver- 
milion powder has been thrown, and hold them in the air to 
cool. Another way is to mix two drachms of fine vermilion to 
every ounce of rosin; paint the twigs with this hot mixture, and 
bend them in imitation of coral. Then hold the branches over a 
fire until they are smooth and even. 

—L, J. Vance, in Harper's Young People, 


—Selected. 
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Knite Work in the School-Room. I. 


By GEORGE B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


As the title suggests, the work proposed is designed to be done 
in the ordinary school-room at ordinary desks,and the instruction 
to be given by the regular teacher. Whether it can be done bet- 
ter in a specially equipped room, and under the direction of a 
special teacher, is not to our purpose. Our aim is to help out the 
difficulties of the former situation. 

We adopt the minimum number of tools, not because some 
others cannot be added with advantage, but for economy’s sake. 
Wechoose a jack-knife having two blades in preference to any 
other kind of knife because many cuttings can be done with it 
which cannot be done with a knife of any other form, and be- 
cause sucha knife is a boy’s pride and we wish to educate him 
to its possibilities. (See Fig. 1.) We need a rule for measuring, 
and choose one 12 in. long, made of a continuous piece of wood 
having one thin edge by which measurements can be made more 
easily and accurately than by a‘folding rule. (See Fig. 2.) 
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A pencil of medium grade is indispensable for drawing, a gauge 
and try-square for laying out rectilinear work, and a compass for 
curves. (See Figs 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 
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A good set of these tools will be furnished by Miss Caroline E. 
Kilbon, 41 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass., who will also furnish 
the text-book published by the Milton Bradley Co., entitled 
“Knife Work in the School-Room,” with suitable material for the 
year’s lessons; and will criticise such finished work as is sent to 
her. She will send circular of prices to any who desire informa- 
tion. Every student proposing to execute the lessons should be 
equipped with the above and provided with a place to work, 
which latter can be any table at home protected from injury by a 
board cover about Io in. x 16 in., or better a rough box about 34 
in.high. An empty soap box obtained at a grocer’s and placed 
ina chain will answer. The board cover or the box should be 
provided with attachments, as described on page 13 of the text- 
book, “ Knife Work in the School-Room,” which text-book for 
brevity’s sake we shall hereafter refer to by the abbreviation, 
K. W. 

A systematic course of instruction will be given through these 
columns, using the text of K. W. as a basis, developing the 
capacity of the jack-knife for usefulness. No attempt will be 
made to confine problems to a class of articles denominated use- 
ful, whether real or imaginary, but the chief object of each pro- 
blem will be the usefulness of its power to educate. 

Lessons in cutting with the knife will be preceded by lessons 
in laying out rectangular work with the gauge, try-square, and 
rule. Right here we wish to urge the great zmportance of ac- 
curate lining and precise working to lines, since these two things 
underlie success in all branches of mechanics and should there- 
fore be preliminary in a course of ‘instruction therein. (See Les- 
sons |. to VI. in K. W.) 

During lessons I. to VI. problems to be made will not be 
previously drawn, but later articles are tobe made which must 
be drawn. In addition to problems given, others will be 
suggested and an inventive pupil will soon discover that the field 
is wide for adding many more. 

Read Lesson I., K. W., carefully, till you understand it; and 
practice its instructions until the movements become automatic. 
This may consume $ hour, In future adjustments of the gauge 
always follow the movements directed in this lesson. 

Read Lesson II., K. W., carefully till you understand it, then 
take the prepared material and pres Boom its problem as directed. 
It will be noticed that the material furnished for the first five 
lessons is prepared, or sawed by machinery, in perfect rectangular 
form, that pupils may have perfect edges by which to learn to 
gauge and square. Lesson II. will consume much more time 
than Lesson I., and a student who does not succeed in making 
straight lines after an hour’s drill had better stop for an hour or 
until the next day, as the lesson will tire an unpracticed hand. If 
disposed to be nervous because you don’t succeed readily in 
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making every line straight, do not hasten and use up all of your 
wood, but rest several seconds after gauging a line and study 
the conditions necessary to success. 

Do not take up Lesson III. till Lesson II. is*mastered. The 
lines must be straight from end to end of the board, parallel to 
the edge and of sufficient depth to arrest easily the finger nail 
when drawn across at right anglestothem. Do not make the 
mistake of supposing that great strength is required to drive the 
gauge. It does zo¢ demand great strength or tense muscles, but 
skill. Should the gauge go by jerks hold it less tightly, or with 
less tense muscles. 

The mastery of this lesson is so important, and to some be- 
ginners so difficult, that it will pay such students to practice it 
for half an hour on successive days till it is mastered, and extra 
boards will be sent to such if applied for. Its ultimate mastery 
will depend on a discovery of the conditions through a careful 
re-reading of directions and watching the contact of the gauge 
with the wood at all points, and then skilfully applying the knowl- 
edge gained without expending strength. Never be discouraged. 
Often those who have the most trouble in mastering the gauge have 
less trouble afterward. 

On page 22, K. W., 7th line, mention is made of Problem 1, 
Plate 1., and in the roth line mention is made of Problem 2, Plate 
1, both of which will be found on page 175. 

Finished work sent to Miss C. E. Kilbon may be gauged on 
one side as in Problem 1, page 175, with the student's name written 
in the middle, and on the reverse side it may be gauged as in 
Problem 2, page 175. 

* 


Pronouncing English. 
Collected by HENRY A. ForD, A. M., Detroit, Mich. 


The following list continues the selection of words from the 
manuals of practical English orthoepy entitled “‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 
and the “ Pronouncing Handbook of Words often Mispronounced,” 
both as together containing the words of our common speech 
most liable to wrong pronunciation. It includes, however, only 
those for which the best usage of our time, as recorded by the 
Century Dictionary. requires correction in these books, and in the 
larger and older standards upon which they rest. 

Rabbi (i or I). 

Raillery (& or &). 

Raja or rajah (spelling). 

Rather (& only). 

Ration (& or a). 

Rationale (rash-o-na lé only). 

Re ceptivity. 

Rech abite. 

Recluse (<loos). 

Recollect (ré, when it means to collect again, summon back, or 
reunite) 

Recondite (ré-con’ or réc’on). 

Reconnaissance (ré-con a-sans). 

Reconnoissance (réc-0-noi sans). 

Recusant (réc’ or re-cu’). Rec'usancy only. 

Ré flex (*‘ formerly also ré- flex’ ’’). 

Refuse, meaning waste (réf tis only, s sharp). 

Relaxation (ré only). 

Rilievo or relievo (ré-ly& vO). 

Rém ediless only. 

Renaissance (ré-na-sons’ or re-na’sans. Renascence “(ré-nas’- 
ens) is also given. 

Rendezvous (ren'de-v6 or ron'da-vG). Pleural also rendezvous, 
“ formerly rendezvouses.” 

Renunciation (she only). 

Reprimand only as verb. 

Reptile (i or i). 

Ré quiem only. 

Res ervoir. 

Respiratory (re-spir’ or rés'pir). 

Restaurant (res ta). Réstaurateur. 

Rétardation only. 

Rétch only. 

Ré@troact only. So rétrocede and rétrovert. 

Retrograde and retrospect (rét or ré). 

Reveille (re-val'ye, ‘‘ sometimes rev-e-lé’ ”’). 

Reverie, revery (rev'eri or rev’ -e-ré). 

Reynard (small initial ~ ; ra’ or rén’). 

Rhythm (¢4 vocal or sharp; order of preference reversed but 
th only sharp in rhythmic and rhythmical). 

Rise (s sharp only, noun and verb). 

ROOk only. But rd0t or rddt. 

Route (60 or ow). 

Ruffian (ruf’yan only). 


Teacher—“ You've omitted something, Mabel, in making your 
letter ‘i’s.’ What is it?” 
Madbel-— | guess | forgot to put eyebrows over em.” —EZx. 
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Mid Falling Leaves. 
By SARAH E. SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


“Has any one seen a lost summer, 
Strayed, stolen, or otherwise gone, 
First missed when the leaves of the forest 
Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn? ” 
THE HEAVENS. 
(Astronomy.) 

By Day.—Sun.—Note appearance. Whenit rises and sets, and 
where; sunny days in school; notice rays at same time on different 
days to see if the direction is the same; inference : Observe partial 
eclipse of the Sun on October 20, visible to the United States. 
(Consult almanac for time.) Length of day, longer or shorter 
than in September. (Average length 11 hours.) Cooler mornings, 
and reason. Morning star, Venus. 

By Night.—Moon’s Phases.--Evening stars; Jupiter (after 
12th). Mars (red light). 

Constellations prominent. 


? Great Bear. 
Circum- | Pointers to North Star. 
polar— | Little Bear. 


always North Polar Star, the north point of the heavens at 
visible. | night. 
| Cassiopeia, stars making letter W. 

Milky Way, N. E.toS.W. Record any phenomena notice- 

able, as auroras, shooting stars, etc. 
THE WEATHER. 
(Meteorology.) 

Keep daily record: Number of fair, cloudy, or stormy days; 
kind of storms and how severe; general direction of wind ; note 
weather that certain winds bring. 

Mercury, the highest and lowest point, and general range ; in- 
ference, gradual lowering of temperature. 
Clouds, fogs, dews, and frosts or ice. 

mena, 


Any observable pheno- 


THE EARTH. 


(Geology.) 

Condition of the ground; favorable or not to vegetation and 
animal life ; any fall ploughing or planting ; what seeds or bulbs 
planted. 

Roots.--Kinds that die, and those that live over; those that 
store up nourishment, and are gathered for food by man. Ex. 
turnips, carrots, late potatoes, etc. 

Note condition of water forms, as rivers, lakes, etc., compared 
with spring time. Any local facts. 

VEGETABLE LIFE. 
(Botany.) 

General appearance of vegetation produced by change of sea- 
sons. Note disappearance of sap. Bark and ne hardening. In- 
fluence of frost on vegetation. 

Foltage.—Brilliant colors of same; those trees, etc., first to 
change and fall; those that remain long. Any that have leaves 
all winter. (Observe pines, and other members of the same fam- 
ily now; see the old leaves yellow, brown, and falling ; new growth 
green—remaining all winter). Observe ferns and gather. 

Use of Leaves.—Protection of roots from winter. Used for 
decoration and study. Have them observed in detail, press and 
mount as many as practicable. 

Flowers.—What linger ; what die ; color of fall flowers. Press 
a specimen of as many fall flowers as children find in fields, and 
bring. Name autumn garden flowers. 

Fruits——Fleshy. Note those seen or gathered; as winter 
apples, pears, etc.; squashes, pumpkins, etc. 

.—Seeds of various kinds ; grains—corn, wheat, etc. Nuts 
ton. by children, as walnuts, hickory, chestnuts, acorns, etc. 
Collect and have special lessons. 


ANIMAL LIFE, 


(Zoology.) 
Man.—Preparing for cooler weather, by increasing clothing, 
and harvesting grains and fruits for food. 
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Other Anima/s,—-Name any wild animals seen and what doing 
Example: Squirrels; how occupied. 

Birds—What kinds seen, and on what feeding; any departed 
since last month. New ones. From whence? Any flocks seen 
flying south. Frogs, toads, mud-turtles, seen. If not, why, and 
where gone ? Worms, reptiles, etc. 

/nsects—Beetles, grasshoppers, or 
moths, bees, wasps and ants, or flies visible. 
not, account for disappearance. 

Notice larva, chrysalis, or cocoon state, and look on trees, 
shrubs, and plants, among falling leaves, for the two last; under 
boards, in cracks or crevices, and in ground under plants on 
which the larva fed, for some chrysalids. Inference: General 
diminution of activity among lower orders of animals, and flight 
or dormant state, or death. 


crickets, butterflies or 
Are they dead ? If 


FESTIVALS AND NOTABLE DAYS. 


Harvest festivals ; husking bees ; “ going a-nutt ing.” 

October 21, Columbus Day. 

October 31, Halloween. 

{The above suggestive outline for the observation of nature by children 
is given for the benefit of teachers who would like to do something of this kind, 


but have not known how to begin. To assist in establishing the habit tor such 
work by the pupils in connection with the regular school-room work, these out 


lines will be given, the first of each month, through the year. The results of 
such observation by the children may be ascertained by teachers in various 
ways. It would for man interesting feature for Friday afternoon exercises.—Eb. | 


r 
Pluck, Patience, and Perseverance : 
Three Cardinal Virtues, 


(For Columbus Day.) 
By Mrs, HARRIET A, CHEEVER, Georgetown, Mass. 


Miss Bradshaw rang the bell, and told the boys and girls she 
was going to have a kind of Columbus catechism. 

“It is unnecessary,” she said, “for me to ask who Columbus was, 
and what he did; but when it comes to the lessons taught by his 
life, it may be you will have to think a little before replying. One 
of our best poets, in a ‘ Psalm of Life,’ tells us 


‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,’ 


and it is because I want you to realize and remember some of the 
points of character that made Columbus great, that I ask you cer- 
tain questions to-day. First, however, I want to ask a few things 
about which our histories are rather silent. Now can any one tell 
me in what year Christopher Columbus was born?” 

Tommy Brace, the minister's son replied, “‘ My father was read- 
ing to us last evening "bout that, but it said no one exactly knew 
now whether it was in 1435 or 1436, but still, we could be pretty 
certain Columbus was either fifty-six or fifty-seven years old when 
he discovered America.” 

“ Was the father of Columbus a rich man?”’ 

“No, ma’am,” promptly replied Jennie Weaver; “he was a 
wool weaver.” 

There was a slight titter at this, and Jennie added with a little 
conscious smile, “ It’s sometimes hard for me to remember things, 
but my mother said there’d be no excuse for my not remember- 
ing about that occupation, as I could think of my own name, and 
the ‘wool’ part would be all there was extra to keep in my 
mind.” 

“ That’s very good, Jennie. As to Columbus, I do not be- 
lieve that greatness is an accident, or that deeds worthy of re- 
membrance, are done without a great deal of thought and study 
actually necessary to their performance and success. Now | 
think that there were three chief virtues that helped our great dis- 
coverer to achieve what he did, and I want to see if any of you can 
give me just thethree words I want. Who thinks of one charac- 
teristic that proved of special help to Columbus? ” 

Julia Stevens said she thought he must have known how to talk 
well, because he made people listen to him. But Miss Bradshaw 
said talk was all right in its way, but could hardly be called a point 
of character.” “I think I'll tell a little story,” she said, ‘ which 
will soon show the first word I want. Once upon a time, a man 
was determined to find a nugget of gold he felt convinced was 
buried in a certain field, but the field was long and wide, and at 
the end of a month he had not found the lump of gold. It would 
have been discouraging enough to find his careful search unre- 
warded without having other trials added, but he was laughed and 
jeered at by a rude crowd who came up to the bars bounding the 
field, and idly watched him at his work. A great many men 
would have x Five the intruders away, or at least would have an- 
swered some of the coarse, insolent remarks constantly thrown 
at him, but this man seemed to have learned that nothing was to 
be gained by gettiug angry and stopping to abuse or to answer 
roughly or unkindly those who were so willing to say all kinds 
of provoking, discouraging things to him. There is a man we 
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Tead of in the Bibte who had this rare trait, and in the midst of 
great trial and loss answered foolish comforters with common 
sense——” 

“Oh, I know !” said Molly Brace, the minister's daughter ; “that 
was Job, and he was the most patient man.” 

“ Then this first cardinal virtue was— ?” 

“ Patience /”’ shouted the class. 

“ Yes ; his entire career as a man, a discoverer, and a student re- 
quired almost no end of patience. How long before he finally 
started on his voyage of discovery had he had the project in 
mind? Can any one tell?” 

“Must have been much as five years, 1 guess;" ventured 
Freddie French, one of the little fellows of the class. 

“{f you had said four times five years, Freddie, you would have 
come nearer the truth. Columbus was laughed atas a visionary, 
that means a dreamer, and his ideas listened to with respect by 
only a very few thinking men for many long years. 

“Now | will go on with the story I began, to help you tell me 
the next fine virtue belonging to the character of Columbus, and 
it may assist you still farther if I say that all three of these words 
begin with the letter P.” 

“Pride!” squealed Billy Barnes whose father was a rich man, 
and whose little son wore his best clothes to school every day. 

“Oh no, Billy,” said Miss Bradshaw, soberly ; “ people who do 
great things in this world are usually humble, full of kindliness of 
heart, and only take pride in trying to do what is right. I think 
| had better take up another part of my story now. While this 
search was going on for the gold which the man needed for his 
own wants and also for the wants of others, he was brought face 
to face with dangers which threatened not only to alarm but. to 
injure him; but the man still worked on, determined not to 
be stopped by any of these threats or dangers, let them do or say 
what they might.” 

“ He wasn’t afraid ;” said Perry West, a thoughtful boy over by 
the head of the class. 

“No; he wasn’t afraid; said Miss Bradshaw,” “ some one please 
give me just the word I want; he had—?” 

“Courage!” from two or three ; “‘ Bravery,” from others. 

“ Pluck /” said Perry West again. 

“Yes; that’s it;” quickly responded the teacher. “ The dic- 
tionary tell us that pluck means, ‘spirit, indomitableness; cour- 
age ; indomitableness means ‘ not easily subdued, invincible,’ and 
invincible again, means ‘ not easily conquered.’ So you see that 
word, ‘ pluck,’ means a good deal. Who can tell me what dangers 
threatened Columbus after he set sail for the voyage westward ?”” 

“ His ships were shaky ;” said Frank Bates. 

“ The sailors got frightened and discouraged when no land ap- 
peared for so long; ” said one of the girls. 

“ And what about the compass ?”’ asked Miss Bradshaw. 

“Oh, it stopped pointing due north!” said Lou Wells whose 
father was a sea-captain ; “my father says that was enough to 
scare any sailor.” 

“Yes ; and how did the sailors behave after a while ?”’ 

No one seemed quite ready to reply to this so Miss Bradshaw 
answered for them. 

Now for just another moment I’m going to take up my story 
again. 

“When the tormentors of the man in the field searching for the 
nugget of gold, found they gained nothing by their useless threats, 
they grew tired one by one of persecuting a man it did not seem 
in the least to disturb. So it wasn’t long before he was left to 
himself; but there were stormy days, windy days, cold days, hot 
days, days when he fe'!t tired, worn, and sick, yet he still kept 
steadily on, until one fine, sunshiny day when he least expected it, 
the shovel hit a hard, shining substance, and lo! there was the 
nugget of gold. What third strong characteristic had been shown 
all through the tiresome hunt ?”’ 

The answer this time was prompt, and simultaneous enough, 
the entire class recognizing it on the instant. 

“ Perseverance !” 

“ Yes ; you have the list of three complete now : Jatzence, pluck, 
and perseverance. How many of these qualities does a boy or 
girl require to-day in order to reach good scholarship and success 
in life? 

“ All!” “ Every one!” “ All three!” came in unanimous reply. 

“ Suppose Columbus had become disheartened, discouraged, and 
turned back, do you think America would ever have been discov- 
ered?” 

“Yes; some one else would have persevered and found it at 
last.” 

“| like that answer ;” said Miss Bradshaw,” and now our lesson 
is about finished. Yet I want to add two or three words. | 
do not believe any of my boys or girls want to be ‘ worsted ’ as we 
call it, in this battle of life. That means defeated, overcome, 
caused to yield to either impatience, fear, or lack of perseverance. 
Remember, the ranks are crowded all along the line. As soon as 
you falter or fall out, some one else takes your place, and bears off 
the prize that mgA¢ have been yours. So much is said of Colum- 
bus and his great achievement at the present day, I have feared 
lest the young would overlook and forget the glory of the long 
struggle in the seemingly greater glory of the outcome of it all. 
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James W. Anderson. 


Supt. Anderson was born in Pittsburg, Pa., and after receiving 
his preliminary education there, went to Cannonsburg college, and 
afterward to Jefferson college. After leaving college he taught 
school in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

In 1854 he went to California, in the Eastern rush to that El 
Dorado of the West, and after an uncongenial and unprofitable 
term of mining accepted a position in the public schools of Solano. 
In a short time he was chosen superintendent of schools of that 
county. 

In 1861 he moved to Sacramento as principal of the grammar 
school there, and subsequently became principal of the high school 
in that city. He afterwards resigned this to accept the presidency 
of Hesperian college, Woodland. After two years at that oak 
he established a private school at Healdsburg, which he called the 
Sotoyome institute. Upon being elected principal of the Santa 
Rosa schools he removed there and afterward to Petalumato a 
similar position. 

In 1873 he entered the state department and has honorably 
filled the position of superintendent to the present time. He has 
the support and respect of the department in his efforts for the 
advancement of the educational interests of the state. 

Supt. Anderson has been instrumental in building up the state 
in a very excellent way. His work with the many pupils under 
his care in the different parts of the state shows itself now, as 
they have grown to be men and women, who are contributing to 
the progress of the state by professions and the industries. Suc- 
cessful in his management of schools, as a teacher, he is success- 
ful in handling the larger educational affairs of the state. 





Supt. John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y., in response to a request 
from Hon, James F. Crooker, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for a report of the Batavia schools, gives a most interesting 
account, in detail, of their working condition, from which the fol- 
lowing items are taken : 

‘‘The board have thrown around our schools some special 
safeguards, which are productive of great good in the way of in- 
creased efficiency. No one is permitted to teach in any of our 
grades who is not a graduate of a state normal school, or a grad- 
ute of college; and no one is permitted to teach in our high 
school who is not a graduate of college. . . . * 

“‘ We have been testing the power of moral suasion in the gov- 
ernment of schools, and we believe that we have reached a aisci- 
pline that would be impossible under the system of physical force 
and corporal punishments. The rod has not been formally abol- 
ished, it has been simply discontinued, and we find that moral 
suasion is moral training. The boys and girls are growing up 
gentlemen and ladies. Bitterness of feeling and maliciousness of 
disposition have disappeared with the disappearance of corporal 
punishment. Every phase of disorder is rigidly rebuked and re- 
pressed, but it is done in such a way as to eliminate at the same 
time the disorder and the disposition to disorder. * * * 

“We use standard authors as supplementary reading; and in 
this way have practical literature taught in all the grades from the 
first primary. The teachers also advise the children as to their 
home reading, having carefully selected lists of standard authors 
for the purpose. Our library contains 10,000 volumes ; and we 
endeavor to have it used. The upper classes are regularly sent 
to the library with citations.” 
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The meeting of the New Jersey State Association was very 
slimly attended last summer, as was noted at the time. Some- 
how it was felt that it was not surprising there were not more. 
The liquor dealers of New Jersey have just held a convention, and 
there were four times as many as got together to discuss education. 
Mark, we don’t blame those teachers that stayed away; when 
the association is run right there will be a good attendance. 





Dean George F. Comfort, of the College of Fine Arts, of Syra- 
cuse university, has resigned his connection with that institution, 
in order to organize a similar college at La Porte, Texas, to be 
opened in October, 1893. This will be the first school of art 
south of the Ohio river. 

Dean Comfort graduated in the classical course at Wesleyan 
university, Conn. His chosen study has ever been art and es- 
thetics, and while tempted to give his life wholly to practical art, 
he has been led to devote himself to the theory and history of art 
and its relation to pedagogy. He has traveled extensively in all 
the chief countries in Europe, studying art schools, and passed 
two years in Berlin, pursuing his studies in the university, the 
academy of fine arts, and the royal library. He obtained a valu- 
able insight into the mode of thought and work of the great German 
scholars and artists through personal contact with them in social 
circles. After occupying responsible positions in Allegheny 
college, and Drew Theological seminary, he removed, in 1872, 
to Syracuse to enter upon his work in the newly-founded uni- 
sity in that city. Through his efforts the college of fine arts was 
established. [t was a new department in education in America, 
and its course has been watched with interest by educators 
throughout the country. 

The fine arts are taught here, in their theory, history, and prac- 
tice, with the addition of such studies in literature, general history, 
natural sciences, and modern languages as bear directly upon 
fine arts. The college has been a gratifying success, and its 
scheme has been copied in whole or in part by other universities. 

Dean Comfort has successfully filled his office in the college 
since its foundation, and has given of his best to its upbuilding. 
Besides being well versed in the history and science of education, 
he is an accomplished linguist, reading more than a dozen lan- 
guages, and is distinguished as a versatile writer and ripe scholar. 
Among the many books he has published, are a series of college 
text-books for studying the German language and literature, 
“ Modern Languages in Education,’ ** Woman’s Education and 
Woman's Health,” “ Aésthetics in College Education,” and “ Art 
Museums in America.” 





The Unzon, of New Haven, complains that the city has torun a 
training school at its own expense, and cites that Hartford sends 
58 to the state normal schools and New Haven four. Good for 
Hartford, and bad for New Haven! Let New Haven do as it 
ought—have a rule that none but normal graduates shall be em- 
ployed as teachers, and the four will become forty. 





What becomes of the old teachers? Now and then notices 
come that they are wandering about the country, homeless and 
uncared for, There might be a special “ Round Table” formed 
to consider the case of the old teacher. The first school teacher 
in Harrison township of Montgomery county, Ohio, is living at 
the age of nearly 90, in a county poor house. This is a great 
country ! 

Mr. J. Fairbanks, superintendent of city schools, and school 
commissioner at Springfield, Ill., in a recent letter says: “ You 
publish a first class paper; in fact a very superior educational 
journal, and it is much appreciated by me. 1 should not appre- 
ciate it so well if you agreed in everything with me. I admire 
men of convictions, however widely they may differ from my way 
of thinking, and your bold utterances please me. You evidently 
like men of convictions. Would it be well under the present 
condition of civilization if all men believed alike or thought alike? 
There is an infinite amount for the wisest yet to learn. There 
is no limit to the field of knowledge. I admire your broad and 
liberal views. There is nothing hide-bound in the management 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. You speak right out in meeting, 
and I read you with delight.” 

{Supt. Fairbanks has done even better than wr7te as above; 
he has paid his subscription up to 1894.--ED.]} 


Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, D. D., has been elected president of 
Hamilton college, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Dr. Henry Darling. He is a graduate of the college, and as 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, he is 
wielding a large religious influence. 





The new Girls’ high school of Brooklyn has been formally 
opened. There were 2000 people present, and the occasion was 
full of rejoicing over the successful completion of the handsome 
building. A chorus of 200 pupils furnished the music of the 
occasion. Mayor Boody, in his address, in evidence of the pro- 
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gress of Brooklyn in education, said that in 1864 with 300,000 in- 
habitants the city raised $375,000 for schools. In 1892 with 
1,000,000 inhabitants, the sum of $1,700,000 was raised. The 
population had t-ebled, but the educational fund was about six 
times as great. The new building is a fine four-story structure, 
with six towers, and is made of pressed brick, with brownstone 
and terra cotta trimmings. 

Within are sixty-five class-rooms, besides the lecture rooms, 
laboratories, library, toilet rooms, teachers’ rooms, assembly 
room, and the offices of the principal and the board superintend- 
ent. Each class-room contains forty single desks and chairs. 
The assembly room is two sto~ies in height and will seat 1,700. 

In the towers are some class-rooms, the drawing rooms, and 
the apartments of the janitor. The basement is the scholars’ 
playground. The building has both direct and indirect heating 
arrangements. 

The entire cost of the building and ground is $315,000. The 
city will soon open the new boys’ high school building. 





A handsome kindergarten building has been presented as a gift 
to the Asheville (N. C.) Free Kindergarten Association, by Mr. 
Geo. W. Pack. It will be known as “ The Sara Garrison Kinder- 
garten,” in honor of Miss Garrison who taught the first kinder- 
garten in Asheville. It is said that “the building is not only 
a model of architectural beauty, but is in every way suited to the 
object for which it was erected. There are three rooms, the play 
room, the occupation room, and the cloak room, each finished in 
North Carolina pine, with high wainscoting. The floors were 
thoroughly oiled and a full set of chairs and tables provided before 
it was presented. A neat marble lavatory for the children, and am- 
ple closets and hooks for wraps were not forgotten. Substantial 
plank walks have been constructed to and around the building, 
and a coal bin filled to overfiowing awaits the coming of cold 
weather. In fact, the building is thoroughly fitted up to the 
minutest detail, at a cost of $3,000.” 





A class of ladies and gentlemen in cookery has been organized 
at the Pratt institute, the first co-educational class in cookery on 
record. The instruction, in addition to the regular course, will 
include camp-fire cookery. The pupils without distinction are 
required to wear caps, aprons, and half sleeves. 

Section B of the department of domestic art and science has is- 
sued a circular of its various branches of instruction. This circu- 
lor is good reading, and is a revelation of the liberal scientific 
training possible and imperative within the field of woman’s do- 
mestic work. 

As an educational instrument there will be a daily paper of 
current events issued by the students of the high school, It will 
be illustrated, and will embrace departments devoted to poetry, 
industry, inventions, and foreign affairs, each of which will be 
edited by a corps of students appointed in rotation. 





In the interest of free text-books for the public school child- 
ren of Buffalo, the 7zmes, of that city, has sent letters of inquiry 
to many prominent superintendents in cities where the free text- 
book system has been practically tested, as to its success. The 
answers received have been very pronounced in emphasizing the 
great advantages gained through the system. Northampton gives 
the annual cost per pupil for free books at $1.00; Pittsfield, $.85 ; 
Taunton, $1.60; Fall River, $.64; Springfield, $1.08. Supt. 
Balliet, of the last named city, writes at some length upon the 
subject, from which the following extracts are made: 


“ This method of supplying our schools with books has given universal satis- 
faction to the citizens of this city ever since its introduction. 

By this system we can kave all the pupils supplied with everything they need to 
begin work promptly the first day. Where pupils buy their own books, there is 
often a delay of several days at the opening of the term in the matter of getting 
the right books, pencils, etc. We find it advantageous, too, in that we can use 
more than one text-book on each subject, and can thus avoid the slavish adher- 
ence toany one book. Changes of text-books are also more easily made, and it 
is possibie to have the latest and best at all times. 

As to the length of time the books would last, I should say about three years : 
I have no accurate data on this point. ‘ 

I know of no case of contagious d sease that has ever been traced to the use 
of school books in this city, as its means of communication. This I regard as 
a purely hypothetical objection. There is far less chance for the communica- 
tion of contagious diseases by means of school books than by means of money. 
especially paper money. 

in the whole, I think, I should prefer free text-books for the primary and 
grammar schools, but not for the high school, and for these reasons : 

(1) Any parent who can afford to send his child to a high school can afford to 
buy him school-books. 

(2) High school books are books of permanent value for reference and home 
study aiter school days are over. They are the only books of real value that 
get into many households, 

(3) It would keep alive and foster the “* book-buying instinct,”” which the free 
text-book system tends to weaken. We depend so much on free public libraries 
and ‘ free books,’ here in Massachusetts, thai there is a tendency to depend on 
these sources too much, and not collect private libraries ‘to the extent that I 
think is desirable. 

These objections, however, I ought in justice to add, are not urged in this 
state, and they probably have less weight in the minds of others than I am dis- 
posed to attach to them.” 





The anniversary of the republic of France was celebrated Sept. 
22, at Paris. in an enthusiastic manner. The interest centered 
around the Pantheon, which was handsomely decorated with 
flowers, while the walls were completely concealed by tapestry 
As President Carnot en- 


bearing panels, shields, and trophies. 
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tered the building, the choirs sang patriotic cantatas especially 
composed for the anniversary. The prime minister delivered an 
oration describing the birth of the republic as alone enabling 
France to triumph over her enemies. The national strength had 
been rebuilded by the present republic which is now ina condition 
to inspire respect in all minds and sympathy in many. “ History,” 
it was declared, “ would honor the generations who prepare the 
way for the reign of fraternity among the citizens, who by the final 
victory of right over might give other nations the hope of frater- 
nity.” The monuments of Gambetta, Ledru-Rollin, to whom 
France owes universal suffrage, and those of other famous Re- 
publicans were decorated with wreaths of flowers. The celebra- 
tion was the most successful of the many that have been held in 
Paris. The Republicans are happy because of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people, and they argue that it shows how deeply 
love for the Republic has become embedded in the hearts of the 
people of France. ' 





As might be expected the opposition to the “ Edwards Com- 
pulsory law,” expressed by the Illinois Catholic bishops, has 
aroused attention in that state. A Peoria paper says the letter 
sent out by the bishops (from which quotation was made in THE 
JOURNAL) will have a disastrous effect on the Republican ticket; 
that party proposes an amendment; the letter a repeal. Now it 
will be seen why compulsory laws are not enforced ; the majority 
of the public are not in favor of them. 





In several Massachusetts towns the tax-payers have tried the 
plan of establishing schools of all grades in some central location, 
and then providing for the transportation of the school children to 
and from school. The Lexington school committee had to pro- 
vide for the transportation of 140 of their 300 school children, and 
contracted with a livery stable keeper to provide four two-horse 
barges, at a cost of $2,500 for the year. This large outlay raised 
the cost of the new system above the old to the extent of about 
$600 in a total appropriation of $14,000; but leading citizens state 
that the increased cost is generally felt by the tax-payers to be al- 
together inconsiderable compared with the advantages which have 
been gained. The barges arrive at the school-house at least five 
minutes before the session opens, and the children are fresh to 
begin their work, and there is no longer any loss of time from 
tardiness. The safety and comfort of the little ones in making 
the journey is also a consideration with both teachers and par- 
ents. Among the other towns that have followed the example of 
Concord are Bedford, Cohasset, and Weston. 





Miss R. Anna Morris seems to be carrying things by storm 
with the San Francisco teachers. Supt. Swett gives the heartiest 
endorsement and smiles while the good work of physical culture 
is getting a fine start. He has placed Miss Morris’ manual, 
“Physical Culture,” in every school in the city. 





The Zzmes-Democrat (N. O.) in commenting on the annual 
examination of the teachers of that city for positions in the pub- 
lic schools says : 

“The old methods of getting positions have passed away, when, by political 
and social influence. without strict regard to capacity, many persons were able 
to obtain positions they could not fill, To-day the candidates stand on their 
own nerits and do not need any other influence than native ability and capa- 
city to become instructors of youth and guardians of their blossoming minds. 
The primary object of this competitive system of examinations was to do away 
with politics in school affairs. All that is necessary now, is for the candidates 
to prepare for a high average and as their names are reached, they will get 
places. Ithas resulted, surely, in always securing women of a high class of in- 
tellect. And the presumption is natural that intelligent women will muke good 
teachers The exception to this rule is very rare. Co-ordinate with this feature 
of the civil service system ot appointment of candidates, it has also become a 
part of the unwritten law of the school board that the corps of teachers are 
really elected for life, or during good behavior, and that promotion must come 
in due course to all teachers.” 

All honor to the declaration of freedom from the servitude of 
political * pulls;" all praise for the system of placing applicants 
for teaching positions on “their merits ;" all deference to the be- 
lief that high scholarship is indispensable in the selection of the 
best teachers; but the assumption that all “ intelligent women 
make good teachers,” simply because they are “ intelligent,” is 
open to question. 

To all intelligent would-be teachers, who have received no 
Special training for their work, may be gravely said, ‘‘ One thing 
thou lackest.” It is a mournful fact that the cases are mo¢ “ rare” 
where intelligent teachers fail to achieve the highest success in 
their work through the lack of pedagogical training and a funda- 
mental knowledge of the laws of mental growth. 





Miss Anna B. Badlam, who for a number of years was closely 
connected with the interests of the Rice training school, Boston, 
Mass., and who for the last three years has held the position of 
principal of the training school, Lewiston, Maine, must enjoy with 
professional pride the results of her untiring labor and devotion 
to bring the school to such a standard of excellence as to cause it 
to take rank among the foremost of similar schools in New Eng- 
land. It must have been a matter of mutual regret to Miss Bad- 
lam, the superintendent, and the school board when, at the close 
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of the school year in June, she sent in her resignation ; thus sev- 
ering her connection with the school, personal matters requiring 
that she shculd return to her home in Massachusetts. The com- 
mittee on teachers were most reluctant to accept her resignation, 
and extended every consideration within their power to induce her 
to return for the coming year, and, failing in this, expressed their 
appreciation and kindliness of spirit towards her in most sincere 
and flattering terms. 

Miss Badlam is to be congratulated that in acity of mixed pop- 
ulation and widely different creeds she succeeded in making so 
many friends, and in maintaining harmoniously and without fric- 
tion her position as principal of the training school, lifting it to 
such astandard of excellence by her liberality of spirit and en- 
thusiasm as to lead the superintendent to make the remark at a 
well-known summer school, “I consider our training school un 
der Miss Badlam second to none in New England.’ To a teach- 
er, who like Miss Badlam, works from professional enthusiasm 
and love, such testimonials as have been sent her from the Lewis- 
ton school board, or like the following from the Lew7s/on /Jour- 
nal, must be most gratifying : 


** The friends of Miss Badlam will be pleased to learn of her recent good for- 
tune. Soon after resigning the principalship of the Oak street training school 
she was offered a similar position in Connecticut tor $1,500 a year. The condi- 
tion of her home affairs led her to refuse the offer. Later she accepted the 
principalship of one of the best schools in Boston. Her work is chiefly the su- 
pervision of the school and teachers. This is much lighter than the task here 
and since she is able to reside at home, her work will be according to her best 
wishes, Miss Bad am’s work in this city was of the first order. Her influence 
was felt not only in Oak street school, but in every department of schvol work 
in our city. She emphatically was up with the times. We are to-day establish- 
ing courses of study that had their rise and encouragement in Miss Badlam- 
She 1s endowed with a true teacher's spirit and enthusiasm."’ 





The public school children of Brooklyn, N. Y., as well as their 
relatives and friends, had an interesting time at the recent occa- 
sion of the awarding of prizes by All Souls’ Church Historical 
Lecture Course, for the best essays on “ The Story of Brooklyn, 
from Hendrik Hudson to Mayor Boody.” Fifteen essays were 
submitted from the public school children. Lewis W. Hatch, of 
the boys’ high school, received the first prize of $20. Another re- 
ceived a second prize, andthree, honorable mention, The mayor 
commended the enterprise as something more than a mere intellect- 
ual contest ; it was a harbinger of anew movement--to make more 
common the knowledge required to fit our children for the duties of 
citizenship, It was a good thing to know all about the govern- 
ment of those nations that had ceased to exist, but a much better 
thing to know all about our own. 





The introduction of nature studies into the schools of Massa- 
chusetts has been under the auspices of the state board of educa- 
tion. It is believed to be a permanent factor for the future in the 
common schools of the state. The teachers’ organizations of Berk- 
shire and Norfolk counties have indorsed it, and it has been the 
subject of exhibitions in the public schools of Quincy, Somerville, 
and Brookline, being more or less varied by the intreduction of 
other features, such as drawing and industrial work. Nature studies 
have been introduced into every teachers’ institute held during the 
past school year, and are being introduced rapidly in the towns 
which are combined into the districts for the employment of a 
common superintendent. 





Ernest Renan, the French philologist and author died in Paris, 
Oct. 2, at about seventy years of age. He expressed a wish just be- 
fore his death to have a national funeral and to have his body in- 
terred in the Pantheon. M.Renan was famous in the world of letters. 
He was also author of several religious works, and his “ Life of 
Jesus,” with its heretical denial of prevalent belief carried his 
name to the remotest parts of the Christian world. Louis Na- 
poleon made him professor of Hebrew in the College of France 
in 1861. As a lecturer he had great fame, and his original opin- 
ions always created excitement. His superb scholarship made 
him a member of the French Academy. 





New Jersey has a law forbidding corporal punishment. Newark 
has under its city charter the right to arrange its own educational 
affairs. Principal Kennedy, of the Miller street, school punished 
James Cronk, in February last, and the boy’s father brought suit 
recently. He was awarded six cents damages. 





A young Southern woman, Elizabeth Brown Davis, stands 
among the foremost mathematicians of the country in math- 
ematical accuracy and skill. The first mathematical work 
of importance accomplished by Mrs. Davis was that of 
reading the proofs and verifying the calculations of Prof. 
Simon Newcombe’s Calculus. Later, when the computer in 
the Nautical Almanac died, Mrs. Davis entered the compe- 
titive examination which was to determine his successor in 
company with a dozen men. Within three hours every man, all’ 
college graduates, left the room vanquished by the mathematical 
and astronomical problems with which they were confronted, but 
the girl of nineteen answered every question, solved every pro- 
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Supplementary. 


The Trials of a Poet. 


By A. L. R., New York City. 


(Girlin white dress, blue sash, flower in her hair. She sttsat a 
table, pen in hand,and eves turned toward the cetling. Reading 
aloud from paper.) 


“ The sunlight glints athwart the stream.” 


Now the last word in the next line must rhyme with stream, 
dream,—gleam ; I can’t think of any other word to rhyme with it. 
1 am perfectly satisfied with the first line. I like the word glints, 
it’s so, so—(Enter small boy with hand wrapped up in handker- 
chief.) 

Boy. \say, Jule,do my hand up for me, that’s a good fel- 
low. I pounded it with a hammer. : 

J. Fit subject for a poet’s dream, I don’t quite like that. O 
dear, poetry is no fun! 

Boy. tsay— 

F. What do want, Johnnie ? 

Boy. I want you to let your old poetry go, and tie a rag on 
my thumb. _ It-hurts-like-everything-and-I’m-in-a-hurry-for-I’m 
agoin’-fishing-with-the-Jones-boys. 

. How you run your words together. (Binds up hand. 
Boy goes out,) 

J. O dear! where was 1? Itis hard to be tied down to these 
sordid cares! What was the last line I wrote? I didn’t like it, 
I remember. Scene wont go with stream, O there is Aunt Har- 
riet calling! (Voce outstde calling.) Jule, Juliet, Jule! 

J. (Louder.) Well, what do you want? No, I haven't 
looked over the week’s mending. Whatam I doing? I’m busy. 
(Lower.) 1 daren’t tell her what | am doing. She wouldn't ap- 
preciate the fact that I am writing a foem. She hasn't a soul 
above that mending basket. I believe I shall have every other 
line rhyme. (Bétes penholder and thinks, then writes rapidly. 
Reads aloud.) 


“ The sunlight glints athwart the stream, 
The breezes softly sigh.” 

Now the next line would better end in gleam. 
heard.) 

J. Goodness! that sounds like Bessie’s rap. Come in if you 
must. 

(Enter little girl carrying newspaper and a pair of scéssors.) 

B. Sister, please cut me some paper dolls. 

J. Ovyes, I suppose so. Here, give me the scissors. 
did you do with all the dolls I cut for you yesterday ? 

8B. 1 took them sailing in a pie tin in Bridget’s washtub, and 
they all went to pieces, they were drowned so badly. Don’t cut 
‘em so big, Jule, I want a lot. 

J. (Cutting very fast.) Sister is very busy, and you must 
trot away now, like a nice little girl. 

(Takes up pen again.) \tis so hard to live the intellectual 
life in a place like this. No one understands me but dear Philip. 
He and | are different from the rest of the family. Hark ! that is 
his footfall now. Come in. 

(Large boy, dressed as a young man, enters. He wears a flower 
in his coat, and his his hair parted in the middle. He walks 
languidly, and holds aroll of paper tied with blue ribbon ) 

P. Ah, sister mine, courting the muses? I'll not disturb you; 
I'll sit here, and when you are at liberty I'll read you my essay 
on the “ AZsthetic Culture of the Masses.” I think, I have struck 
the idea that is going to elevate the masses to a heretofore un- 
known—ah—elevation, as it were. 

- How perfectly lovely! Iam dyzug to hear it. Read it; 
that is a dear boy. 

(Door ts thrown open, and a large girl rushes in. She wears 
a large kitchen apron, sleeves are rolled up, and there ts flour 
on her apron and black on her nose. She carries a rolling pin 
in her hana.) 

Jule, do come down and set the table for dinner. There is a 
lot of company down stairs, and mother is away. The bread is 
out, and I’ve got to make biscuit. I’m too busy to breathe. 

P. (Waving his hand.) Oh, Emmy, don’t worry about such a 
commonplace thing as eating. Try tokeep yourself calm as Juli- 
et and I do. We have our mind on something of deeper import- 
ance, 

~. If you had supper to get for ten hungry people you'd think 
it a subject of some import. 

J. Where is Bridget ? 

£. Gone home to see her sick mother. 

J. Where is Aunt Harriet ? 

£. Mending. She has more than she can do. 

P. Emmy, are you aware that there is black on your nose ? 
Nothing could be more unzsthetic than black on your nose. In 
my little essay on the “ Esthetic Culture of the Masses” I have 
tried, in my feeble way, to point out how one can wear a pictur- 
esque gown even while cooking. 


(A rap és 


What 
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E. (Impatiently.) © fiddlesticks! You come down in a hot 
kitchen and wrestle with a range that wont bake, before you get 
up cooking costumes. 

P. My dear, Emmy, don’t lose your temper over trifles. 

E. Humph! Jule, if you are not going to help me, say so, 
and I'll ask Aunt Harriet. 

I have often requested you, Emmy, not to call me Jule. I'll 
be downa little later, say in fifteen minutes. (Z. goes out.) Now, 
Phil, read your essay. [I am in no mood for poetry now. 

P. (Untying his manuscript.) 1 don’t feel that I can ren- 
der it properly after Emmy's interruption, I wish her nature was 
more poetical. (Clears his throat and reads.) Long ago in 
the golden age of which the poets tell— 

J. OPhil! That is exquisite. It reads like poetry. Is it? 

P. No, 1 don't aspire to touch the poet's lyre myself. I leave 
that to my fair sister. 

J. Oh! Philip, you always talk so beautifully; do go on! 

P. Long ago in the golden age of which the poets tell, the 
mission of the beautiful--( Vozce outside.) Jule Marsh, are you 
coming? I want you to hull the strawberries right away. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous! I must go, ! suppose, 
but I'll be back as soon as I can to hear the rest of the essay. 

P. Vl go to the post office in the meantime. Perhaps there 
will be a letter from the editor of the Spread Eagle about my last 
article. (Both go out.) 


* 
When the Leaves Change their Color, 


The maple owned that she was tired of always wearing 


green, 
She knew that she had grown, of late, too shabby to be 
seen ! 
The oak and beech and chestnut then deplored their 
shabbiness, 
And all, except the hemlock sad, were wild to change 
their dress. 
“ For fashion-plates we'll take the flowers,” the rustling 
maple said. 
“ And like the tulip I'll be clothed in splendid gold and 
red!” 


“The cheerful sun-flower suits me best,” the lightsome 
beech replied ; 
“The marigold my choice shall be,’ 
with pride. 
The sturdy old oak took time to think, “I hate such 
glaring hues ; 
The gillyflower, so dark and rich, | for my model 
choose.” 


, 


the chestnut spoke 


So every tree in all the grove, except the hemlock sad, 
According to its wish ere long in brilliant dress was 


clad. 

And here they stand through all the soft and bright Oc- 
tober days ; 

They wished to be like flowers-- indeed they look like 
huge bouquets. Selected. 


¥ 
My Neighbor Jim. 


Everything pleases my neighbor Jim ; 
When it rained 
He never complained, 
But said wet weather suited him ; 
‘* There’s never too much rain for me, 
And this is something like,” said he. 


When earth was dry as a powder mill, 
He did not sigh 
Because it was dry, 
but said if he could have his will 
It would be his chief, supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and night. 


When winter came with its snow and ice, 
He did not scold 
Because it was cold, 
But said: ‘‘ Now, this is real nice; 
If ever from home I’m forced to go 
I'll move up North with the Esquimau.’ 


A cyclone whirled along its track 
And did him harm 
It broke his arm, 
And stripped the coat from off his back ; 
“ And I would give another limb 
To see such a blow again,” said Jim. 
— Union Signal, 
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The Government Building. 


Delightfully located near the lake shore, south of the main 
lagoon and of the area reserved for the foreign nations and the 
several states, and east of the Woman’s Building and of Midway 
Plaisance is the Government exhibit building. The buildings 
of Fngland, Germany, and Mexico are near-by to the northward. 
The government building was designed by Architect Windrim. 
now succeeded by W. J. Edbrooke. It is classic in style, and 
bears a strong resemblance to the National museum and other 
Government buildings at Washington. It covers an area of 350 
by 420 feet, is constructed of iron and glass, and cost $400,000. 
Its leading architectural feature is an imposing central dome 120 
feet in diameter and 150 feet high, the floor of which will be kept 
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free from exhibits. The building fronts to the west and connects 
on the north, by a bridge over the lagoon, with the building of the 
Fisheries exhibit. The south half of the Government building is 
devoted to the exhibits of the Post office department, Treasury 
department, War department, and department of Agriculture. 
The north half is devoted to the exhibits of the Fisheries com- 
mission, Smithsonian institute and Interior department. The 
State department exhibit extends from the rotunda to the east 
end, and that of tie department of Justice from the rotunda to 
the west end of the building. The allotment of space for the sev- 
eral department exhibits is: War department, 23,000 square 
feet; Treasury, 10,500 square feet; Agriculture, 23,250 square 
feet; Interior, 24,000 square feet ; Post office, 9,000 square feet ; 
Fishery, 20,000 square feet, and Smithsonian institute, balance of 
space. 
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Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building. 


Notable for its symmetrical proportions, the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts building is the mammoth structure of the exposition. 
It measures 1,687 by 787 feet and covers nearly 31 acres, being 
the largest exposition building ever constructed. Within the 
building a gallery 50 feet wide extends around all tour sides, and 
projecting from this are 86 smaller galleries, 12 feet wide, from 
which visitors may survey the vast array of exhibits and the busy 
scene below. The galleries are approached upon the main floor 
by 30 great staircases, the flights of which are 12 ft. wide each. 
“Columbia Avenue,” 50 ft. wide, extends through the mammoth 
building longitudinally, and an avenue of like width crosses it at 
right angles at the center. The main roof is of iron and glass 
and arches an area 385 by 1,400 ft., and has its ridge 150 ft. from 
the ground. The building including its galleries, has about 40 
acres of floor space. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts building is in the Corin- 
thian style of architecture, and in point of being severely classic 
excels nearly all of the other edifices. The long array of columns 


and arches, which its facades present, is relieved from monotony 
by very elaborate ornamentation. In this ornamentation female 
figures, symbolical of the various arts and sciences, play a con- 
spicuous and very attractive part. The exterior of the building 
is covered with “ staff,” which is treated to represent marble. 
The huge fluted columns and the immense arches are apparently 
of this beautiful material. There are four great entrances, one in 
the center of each facade. These are designed in the manner 
of triumphal arches, the central archway of each being 40 ft. 
wide and 8o ft. high. Surmounting these portals is the great 
attic story ornamented with sculptured eagles 18 ft. high, and on 
each side above the side arches are great panels with inscrip- 
tions, and the spandrils are filled with sculptured figures in bas- 
relief, At each corner of the main building are pavilions forming 
great arched entrances, which are designed in harmony with the 
great portals, The building occupies a most conspicuous place 
in the grounds, It faces the lake, with only lawns and promen- 
ades between. North of it is the United States Government 
building, south the Harbor and in-jutting lagoon, and west the 
Electrical building and the lagoon separating it from the great 
island, which in part is wooded and in part resplendent with acres 
of bright flowers of varied hues. 
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blem, won for her papers the rare “ 100 plus ” from the committee, 
and received the place at $1,200 a year. After graduating from 
the Columbian university Mrs. Davis married and resigned her 
place on the Nautical Almanac, though she kept the contract for 
calculating the ephemeris of the sun, and her calculations are 
ahead now up to 1896, 


Chicago. 

The Chicago board of education has recently voted to name 
one of its new public schools the George William Curtis school. 
It is fitting that the “ elegant author ”’ of “‘ Prue and 1” should be 
immortalized in the hearts of the children. 

Mary E. Burt, member of the Chicago board of education, and 
author of “ Literary Landmarks,” goes to New York once a month 
to give lectures on literature in the Berkeley school ! 

The teachers of Chicago are getting ready to see the World’s 
fair. In many of the schools, special courses of lectures on the 
architecture of the fair and what it represents, the art to be ex- 
hibited both in sculpture and paintings, etc., are being arranged. 
Some of the lectures will be open to the grammar-grade pupils; 
at any rate they will benefit both pupil and teacher. We are 
convinced that in order to reap the benefits of this great educa- 
tional exhibit beside which we shall live for a year, we must pre- 
pare ourselves by proper study. 

It will be a pleasant announcement to all concerned that the 
World’s fair officials have decided to give the educational exhibit 
a building of its own, which will be located east of the Fine Arts 
building—one of the choicest spots in the park. In the original 
plan this exhibit was to occupy a part of the main building, but 
despite the immensity of that structure (it has about 40 acres of 
floor space) the educational department has been crowded to 
dimensions which its friends thought entirely inadequate; hence 
the decision of the officials to erect an educational building. 

The Cook County normal, under Col. Parker’s principalship, 
opens this fall with better facilities for work and the largest prac- 
tice school in its history. The professional training class numbers 
about one hundred and fifty members from different parts of the 
country—one being an Edinburg university graduate from Scot- 
land. Last year twenty-one states, Norway, and Iceland were 
represented in the class. 

Miss Adler from Denmark is spending a few weeks at the school 
studying its methods with a view to establishing a similar one in 
Copenhagen. The normal school now numbers twenty-one 
teachers on its faculty. L. 


New York City. 


The School of Pedagogy has opened its doors for the work of 
1892-'93. In addition to the regular program, “ conferences” 
will be held on the teaching of various subjects as last year. 

For enrollment in the junior class the student must present a 
diploma from a normal school of the state of New York, or testi- 
monials of genera! scholarship equal to that required fora di- 
ploma from a normal school in the state of New York. 

For enrollment in the senior class the student must present a 
diploma from a college of arts and science, or from a normal 
oled of the state of New York, or testimonials of general schol- 
arship equal to that required for a diploma from a normal school 
of the state of New York, and further, he must present certificate 
showing seven years’ successful experience in school-room work. 

Any one may attend the lectures, seminaria, and conferences 
regularly as auditor, by paying a fee of ten dollars for each course 
attended, and receiving a term ticket. No charge, however, will 
be made for attendance during the month of October. 





The invitation which New York City will extend to President 
Harrison to be present at the coming Columbus celebration, is on 
an elaborate card, manufactured by Tiffany & Co. It is made of 
heavy parchment, one and one-half feet long, and one foot wide, 
and is magnificently illuminated in the style of the fifteenth cer- 
tury. It is fastened-to a roll of ivory, and is to be enclosed in a 
box of American ash, lined inside with Spanish yellow silk, and 
mounted with solid gold; a head of Columbus in gold being on 
the cover, and also the dates 1492-1892, in golden characters. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 
Montana State Association; Missoula. Dec. 27-29. 
Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-30. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association; Montpelier, September aq October ” 
A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., Chairman Executive Committee, Johnson, Vt. 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Meriden, October 28-29. W. F. 
Gordy, Hartford, Pres. ; Joseph R. French, New Haven, Secretary. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. 3, 4, 5- 
Vermont State Teachers’ iation, at Montpelier. it. 29, 30 and Oct. 1; 
, Prin. F, W. Dewart, St. Albans; ., Prin. F. K, Graves, Swanton. 
Minnesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study Richmond, 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of ‘THE JOURNAL :—Your reference in a recent 
number of THE JOURNAL toteachers’ institutes, very opportunely 
opens the subject to general consideration. 

That they are important features in our educational system can- 
not be questioned. They have done and are doing good, but the 
tendency of late years to mass the teachers of several counties in 
a large hall, or Grand Opera house, and hurl educational theories 
at them from the platform, has reduced this good to a minimum. 

We have to deal with conditions rather than theories. Given a 
large school with few or no conveniences, we are to transform 
the raw material into finished products. So the unskilled teacher 
must be instructed by those who not only understand educational 
theories, but their practical application as well under ordinary 
circumstances. The power of teaching teachers comes largely 
by long service in the school-room. Such instructors are in close 
touch with the rank and file of the profession, and can often help 
the inexperienced by anticipating the difficulties incident to the 
work and suggesting preventive or remedial measures therefor. 
This was doubtless the original idea of the institute, and many a 
teacher went prepared to find out all he could concerning the 
latest methods, the best devices, etc. The result was a kind of 
academical debating society where experience and practice 
counted for more than theory. 

From the academic idea the institute has passed through vari- 
ous gradations—whether up or down, I cannot tell—the purely 
pedagogical, the psychological, and all the other ogzca/s, until the 
last few have been hard properly to name. But this we know, 
the actual public cost of the annual institute is out of all propor- 
tion to the good received. In 1890 (we did not estimate last 
year’s which would not vary much) the two lower counties of 
this state sent to the three-day joint institute 187 teachers, 
which at an average of $2.50a day, would amount to over $1,400. 
This, plus $200 from the state, would exceed $1,600, besides the 
extra expenses of the individual teachers in excess of their three 
days’ salary. 

fm for 187 teachers, means over $8.50 each. This would 
have paid a year’s subscription to the New York SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL and have left $6.00 for the purchase of books on pedagogy. 
What did they get? Practically two-and-a-half days’ instruction 
(?) in matters largely impractical. $1,600 for 2} days means $640 
aday. We question very much whether the people would sub- 
mit to it if they once ——- stopped to calculate the actual 
cost in money and the great loss resulting from the break in 
school work in the middle of the term. 

What then? Evidently the institute must be improved or 
abandoned, and I am not sure but that the latter course would be 
the better, more especially if the state would continue its allow- 
ance to the support of the regular county association. If continued 
they should be improved by bringing tothe work men and women 
who are teachers rather than professional institute instructors, 
county and city superintendents, normal school teachers and others 
who at best are but indirectly connected with the common schools 
can know but very little of the difficulties which beset teachers and 
on every hand. w—. 





Is there a free school system in England? 

Brooklyn. Y. MINGINGs. 

Away back during the reign of Edward VI. what we should 
now call Latin schools, but what they called grammar schools 
were established for the whole kingdom, Eton and Winchester 
had been founded before; since then a few more Latin schools 
have been endowed by private individuals. These required the 
payment of tuition; they were like our academies that get help 
from the legislature. In the year 1832, Parliament appropriated 
$100,000. In 1839 the annual grant was raised to $150,000 and 
then was increased from time to time until 1869, when it amounted 
to $2,500,000, about one-half as much as the sum spent annually 
by the city of New York. This sum was used not to support 
free schools, but to aid those of a voluntary Character. In 1870 
England entered upon a system of national education by estab- 
lishing common schools for the masses. It is not wholly free ; there 
are rate bills to supply the deficiency, just as it used to be in New 
York state. 





What helps can you recommend fer teaching oral geography 
and physiology ? j.c.c. 

Frye’s “ Child and Nature;" Redway’s “Teacher's Manual ;” 
Parker’s “ How to Study Geo a ;” Geike’s ‘“‘ The Teaching 
of Geography,” are all very helpful books. “Child and Nature,” 
and how to Study Geography,” are indispensable to the teacher 
for oral work. 


For Physiology :—“ Hygiene for Young People” and “ Child’s 


Health Primer,” are two that can be recommended. No book is 
especially adapted for this work. One must know the subject 
thoroughly herself and select such topics as are adapted to the 
age and condition of the children. R. 
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To the Editor of THE JOURNAL:—The brief article, “ Have you 
heard it”? in SCHOOL JOURNAL Sept. 10, has been suggestive of 
a few thoughts. 

There cannot possibly be a conscientious teacher but feels 
when her pupil forgets, she has not fulfilled her mission. We are 
all looking for the remedy for the child’s forgetfulness. The 
writer calls upon the psychologist to answer the question; and he 
says that the study of child-nature has revealed that the child 
will recall all that has been forgotten when the teachers teach him 
the same lesson. There is no doubt about it, but had the child 
been taught as child-nature reveals itself to us there would have 
been no forgetfulness in so short a time. 

The average teacher reads very much concerning the first prin- 
ciple of education, ‘Go from the known to the unknown.” She 
learns, but applies it to herself instead of the child. This princi- 
ple has been so long applied to objects, that nearly all have ac- 
cepted that as the true meaning. The author of the expression 
and discoverer of the principle applied it in a two-fold way. He 
(1) discovered that the child receives his first knowledge from 
objects, and (2) by a searching, although involuntary, observation, 
arrives at general truths. What the child gains by his senses is 
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the known and his conclusions from observation is the uaknown, 
When the child has verified the truth of his conclusion by observ- 
ing all nature around him, he remembers. 

Forgetfulness is an intellectual deformity caused by the eager- 
ness of the teacher for rapid development. Her time is too often 
given to having the child repeat after her, ‘Two times two are 
four,” “ A noun is a name,” “ An island is a body of land sur- 
rounded by water,” and ‘ There are two hundred bones in the 
body.” The teacher has certainly gone from what she knows, to 
what the child does not. Many teachers have tried to adopt the 
methods of the New Education, but instead of adopting the 
methods have adopted a few of the devices belonging thereto. 
This has been a step upward and by accident the child sometimes 
discovers an unknown thought before the teacher can have him 
repeat Aer language. If itis really the desire of the teacher to 
have the child remember all he has learned, she can accomplish 
this by allowing the child to discover unknown truths, and to ex- 
press the language himself while she contents herself with placing 
the thought incentives (objects) before the child in a systematic 
way. 5. 5. 

Nebraska. 





ONLY A PART 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil is only a part of that effectual 


careful living which restores your healthy weight when you are 


losing it. 


Do not expect too much. 


There are digestions so impaired as not to be able to deal 


with it. 


not digest it. 


The gain is often slow at the best. 


gain. 


Go to your doctor. 


Nothing but harm can come of taking it when you can- 


Content yourself with slow 


The shortest way to health is the patient one. 


If Scott’s Emulsion would always do what it often does, bring 


back appetite, stimulate digestion, restore color and plumpness, we 


could always control the diseases of thinness. 


Give it all the help you can, the help of careful living in all 


ways. 


A book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any druggist’s, $1. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


CHOLERA SCARE ON THE ISTHMUS. 

There was a great cholera scare on the isthmus, and theauthor- 
ities seemed to have lost their reason. It was aggravated by a 
few merchants who were loud in their demands for the exclusion 

‘ ot all vessels from Europe and the United States. This was finally 
done, and then these merchauts immediately doubled and quad- 
rupled the prices’of provisions and medicines. A United States 
official who went near a vessel at Colon, in a boat, was arrested 
and thrown into jail. The treaty of 1846, brought about by the 
building of the Panama Railroad by American enterprise, guaran- 
tees that the transit across the isthmus shall be kept open, in con- 
sideration of which Panama Railroad Company agrees to pay 
$250,000 annually, $50,000 of this amount going to the state of Pan- 
ama, the balance goingtothe general government. The violation 
of this treaty has induced the company to send a strong protest, 
and to withold money due to the government. This treaty makes 
the United States hold a protectorate over the isthmustoacertain 
extent, and aJl eyes are turned toward Washington for relief. 





DEEP WATER TO DULUTH. 

A project that has been under discussion for some time is the 
securing of a channel of a uniform depth of not less than twenty 
feet of water from Duluth to Buffalo, Itcanbe secured by dredg- 
ing out about half a dozen shallow spots between the links of the 
magnificapt chain of lakes which form a magnificent highway 
along our northern frontier, and the cost would not be excessive 
—between three and four million dollars is the estimate. If the 
proposition be carried out in its grand entirety, ar immense amount 
of grain will be loaded on vessels at Duluth, Superior, and Chi- 
cago, and be waterborne directly to Europe, or else to New York 
and Atlantic ports. 


ACTIVE NORTHERN VOLCANOES. 


A volcanic eruption lately occurred on an Aleutian island, be- 
lieved to be Black peak, near Chignik canneries. There was an 
earthquake, accompanied by thunder andlightning. The deck of 
a schooner lying in Chignik bay, was covered two inches deep 
with black sand. Everything on land and sea was black. Flocks 
of wild geese flew from the northeast screaming with terror. 
Burning rocks were also thrown in the air. 





THE COLORED POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY. 


A census bulletin lately published shows that during the decade 
ending 1890, che number of persons of African descent increased 
13.51 per cent; the total number in the United Statesis only 7,470,- 
040. The bulletin also shows that the increase of Chinese during 
the last decade was only 1.91 per cent.—not an alarming rate cer- 
tainly—and the total number of Mongolians is only 107,475. We 
have 2,039 Japanese among us all told, and 58,806 civilized Indians. 
There is nothing in these figures to raise any question as to future 
white supremacy in this country. 


THE CHINESE STRIKE BACK. 

The policy of Chinese exclusion has been, in some respects, a 
costly one forus. In railroad building almost every nationality 
has been employed in China except Americans, who could have 
done the work with profit at a greatly decreased cost. This is 
also true of the telegraph system, of which the harvest is being 
reaped by the English, French, and Germans. In iron, steel, and 
machine works, recently started on an extensive scale, America 
has been overlooked. In weapons and munitions of war the 
money for them goes to Germany. Steam and electricity are 
making great headway in China. The telephone, electric light, 
electro-plating, steam launch, elevator, and stationary engine are 
becoming familiar. More than a thousand Chinese are engaged 
in these callings, nearly all of whom have learned their trade 
from English experts. These branches, in which America ex- 
cels, employ also scores of Europeans at high salaries. 





AN ANCIENT WARSHIP.—It was reported from New Orleans that 
while dredging for oysters on what is known as “‘ the Rock Pile” 
‘at Biloxi bay on the coast of Mississippi sound, a man recently 
grappled and brought up a small iron cannon of antique design 
and evidently part of the armament of a naval vessel. It is supposed 
to have belonged to a French vessel that was sunk at that point 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The wrecked ship 
will be thoroughly explored. 
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CHINA AND 1HE PAMIR.—It is reported that China is indifferent 
to the situation in the Pamirs, and that the government is inactive 
in‘the matter, and trusts to the Chinese minister in Europe for 
news on the subject. 





GERMANS IN HELGOLAND.—The Germans have signalized their 
satisfaction in obtaining possession of Helgoland in various ways, 
by fortifying it, and by changing the condition of its inhabitants. 
A monument of the German poet Fallersleben has recently been 
erected. 





INTEGRAL CO OPERATIVE COLONY, TOPOLOBAMPO, MEXICO.-Some 
of the principles upon which this colony was founded are similar 
to those set forth in “ Looking Backward.” Albert K. Owen is 
the founder, a man whose name willsome day be crowned in the 
annals of history. ‘Service for a Service’ isthe motto. People 
have gathered there from all parts of the United States, and even 
from some parts cf Europe. (Thisitem was kindly furnished by 


a Kansas teacher. ) 
ws 
New Books. 


No. 1 of the Self-Culture library, by D. McKillop, treats of 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Many ambitious amateurs in the 
art of brief writing believe that if they are able to take down the 
notes in these combinations of curves and straight lines they are 
competent to fill most any position. This is a great mistake. The 
successful stenographer needs culture and judgment, dependent 
of course on the kind of work he is todo. This book tells the 
requisites for various positions. By following its advice the nov- 
ice will avoid many errors and escape much chagrin. A large 
part of the book is taken up with descriptions of typewriting ma- 
chines and directions how to use them. (Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York.) 


The body is a very complex machine, extremely liable to get 
out of order, and hence these who would have a bright mind and 
a cheerful temper should study how to use and not abuse it. 
Much valuable advice in this direction is contained in the little 
volume entitled Power Through Repose, by Annie Payson Call. 
The subjects she considers are the body’s guidance, perversions 
of the body's guidance, rest in sleep, other forms of rest, the use of 
the brain, the brain in its direction of the body, the direction of the 
body in locomotion, nervous strain in pain and sickness, nervous 
strain in the emotions,’nature’s teaching, the child as an ideal, train- 
ing for rest, training for motion, mind training, etc. The author 
writes as one who has studied deeply this intricate subject. Ifthe 
many with worn, jaded nerves would follow her advice they would 
lead healthier, happier, and more satisfactory lives. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 


There is no more fascinating study than that of nature if the 
subject is presented in the right way. We have before us a vol- 
ume entitled Susabeams, which has for its object the explanation 
of the phenomena of light in such a way as to be understood by 
young pupils. The work is mostly experimental and is not so 
much for the purpose of imparting information as for the stimula- 
ting of o servation and thought. This subject which is often con- 
sidered dry and uninteresting is enlivened by conversations be- 
tween teachers and pupils. Indeed the author has showna won- 
derful aptitude for selecting such matter as will please the young, 
and so presenting it as to hold their interest. Among the things 
considered are refraction, reflection, the influence of sunlight on 
vegetation, the camera, soap-bubbles, telescopes and microscopes, 
the spectroscope, the magic lantern, etc. The book has numer- 
ous and beautiful illustrations, and many suggestions for making 
simple home experiments. It is a very useful one either for the 
school or the home. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


$1.75.) 


A valuable and well arranged manual of the Geography of 
Africa South of the Zambesz, with notes on the industries, 
wealth, and social progress of the states and peoples, by William 
Gussmell, is published by a London house which is repre- 
sented in New York by Macmillan & Co. 


During the Christmas holidays of 1891-’92 Prof. John Gray Mc- 
Kendrick delivered a course of six lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, These with some additions and amend- 
ments have been published in a volume entitled Lz/e in Motion ; 
or, Muscle and Nerve. lt is an investigation by a noted scientist 


of the qualities and mode of action of muscles and nerves in man 
and animals, and is intended more especially for the young, but 
will be valuable to all who are interested in the study of biology. 
Various electrical and other experiments, with the apparatus with 








